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Featuring 

SARA WATKINS 


Ben & Jerry's Concerts on the Green at Shelbune Museum - Shelburne, VT 

Tickets: wvnv.highergroundmusic.com, at the Higher Ground Box Office, 

Growing Vermont (UVM Davis Center), or 888-512-SHOW 
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www . threepenny taproom. co 
: Main Street, Montpelier VT 8 o 2 - 


CELEBJUmG 20 YEARS OF THE MONSTER. 
DRIVE IT ALL SEASON FOR FREE! 



DUCATIVERMONT 








I NFI FARMHOUSE .COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


Wednesday, April 10th 

5pm to late 


Come out for our springtime celebration 

i. i 

in West Haven, Vermont, Langis & Lisa Anctil 
have been raising rabbits since 2000, and we’re 
hoppy to have them! So be sure to attend our 
local game night, 

FASMH0USETG.COM 


Milwaukee Day 

Beer and Bratwursts... Milwaukee, you’ve been so good to us. 
Bratwurst Specials SI Schlitz ALL DAY 
Sunday, April 14th 


An Evening with 

Oregon’s 
Ransom Spirits 

Thursday, April 18th • 4pm- 10pm 


7-f 23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont 7 V prohibitionpig.com 


The Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center is a 501(c)(3) not-for-profit arts organization dedicated and 
committed to entertaining, educating, and engaging our diverse communities In Stowe and beyond. 


<$m0 > Summer/Fall 

Spruce Peak y 

55VSSSS Announced! 

122 Hourglass Dr. | Stowe, VT VisitSprucePeakArts.org. 
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SAYS YOU! 

A GAME OF 
WORDS & WHIMSY 
BLUFF & BLUSTER 


Loves Blue: The Debut 
CD Release Event 


Also featured this season: 
Lesley Grant & Belle Pines 
Carol Ann Jones Quartet 
Gregory Douglass 
After the Rodeo 


j Facebook.com/SPPAC B Twitter.com/SprucePeak_Arts 


Buy tickets & memberships online at 
SpmcePeakArts.org, or call 802-760-4634. 


Says You I is a radio show, hosted by 
Riohard Sher, featuring regular group of 
panelists divided into teams to compete 
in word games, brain teasers, trivia, 

and parlor games. The Boston-based program aits on many publio radio 
stations and is reoorded before live audiences throughout the United States. 
This April Says Vbul will tape from the Sprtioe Peak Performing Arts Centerl 


Kicking off the 
Peak VT Artist Series 


SAT 5/18 • 7:30PM 

AUDREY 


Jazz singer Audrey Bernstein 
and her band celebrates the 
release of her debut album, 
Audrey Bernstein Loves Blue, 
in a special concert on the 
Spnioe Peak Performing Art 
Center’s stage. This show will 
be reoorded live. 
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facts 


# 

FINNEY FINALE 

David Finney 
is retiring as 
Champlain College 

spring so he doesn't 
"stay too long.” 
Congress could 
learn from this guy. 


LICENSE TO 
CONDUCIR 

A bill that passed 


#300 

That s how many foreign investors 
DreamLife Retirement Resorts needed 
to qualify as an EB-5 program in 
Vermont. The retirement-home venture 
attracted zero investors, and the state 
has suspended the project, according to a 
VTDigger story. 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAVSVT.COM 



Trade” by Andy Bromage. Kevin J. Kelley 




Single-M 


F irst Lady Michelle Obama's slip of the tongue in an 
interview with a Vermont television reporter went 
viral last week in gaffe-giddy Washington, D.C. 

In an on-camera discussion at the White House with 
WCAX-TV’s Bridget Barry Caswell, Obama described herself 
as "a busy, single mother,” before quickly correcting herself 
to note that she's, um, married to this guy who's kind of a 

Caswell was one of several Vermont reporters who trav- 
eled to Washington Thursday to cover a delegation of 
Milton Elementary School fifth-graders selected to help 
Michelle Obama plant the White House Garden. Caswell 
scored a sit-down interview with the first lady and asked 
about her initiatives to encourage healthy eating and 


Obama's verbal stumble came when Caswell asked how 
the busy first family can make the time to adopt healthier 
eating practices. 

'Believe me, as a busy single mother — or. I shouldn't 
say single,' Obama corrected herself. 'As a busy mother... 
Sometimes when you've got a husband who's president, it 
can feel a little single, but he's there.* 

Most media outlets treated the first lady's remark as a 
humorous goof that deserved about four paragraphs. But 


Jm Bomb 

not surprisingly, some conservative outlets used it as an 
opportunity to whack the first family. 

In an editorial headlined 'Our Working Mother-in-Chief.' 
the New York Post noted that Michelle Obama was a well- 
paid hospital executive in Chicago before moving into the 
White House, and served on a corporate board that gave 
her stock options. 'All busy moms get stock options, right?” 
the Post sneered. 

WCAX News Director Anson Tebbetts said the story 
generated huge traffic and "tremendous response' for the 
station. The oddest, he says, was a phone call on Friday 
night from 'some radio talk show” that inquired about the 
exact timeline of the first lad/s exchanges with WCAX. 
Apparently that same day. President Obama also stepped 
in it when he said at a fundraiser that California Attorney 
General Kamala Harris was The best-looking attorney 

"They were trying to connect whether Michelle Obama 
was sending a message to the president about his com- 
ments he made earlier about the appearance of the AG in 
California,” Tebbetts says of the radio talk show. 

Now that's rich. 

See the clip at 7d.blogs.com/offmessage, or watch 
Caswell’s full interview at wcax.com. 


migrant workers, 
regardless ofthelr 

DEEP GUTS 

Turns out the 
federal sequester 
will cost Vermont 
$15.1 million. Looks 
like we're gonna 

& 

GODLESS SQUAD 

Burlington tied 
with Boulder, Colo., 
in a new poll for 
least-religious 



be back in business in a new Burlington 










INTRODUCING PATHe: YOUR DEGREE 
IS CLOSER THAN YOU THINK 

Test out For things you already know. Take advantage 
of all the free and low-cost courses now available 

college learning. 

For a free assessment, call 1-866-637-0085 or visit 
money you can save with your own personal PATHe. 




Tired of Impersonal service? 
Tired of waiting for help? 


Vlst us for fast, friendly 
professional service. 


Vermont Family 
Pharmacy 

Celebrating 30 Years 
Family Owned & Operated 
1219 North Avenue, Burlington 
658-9664 
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PRO-"UNION" 

The credibility of this story [Off 
Message, "John McClaughry: Free- 
Market Conservative and ... Champion 
of Frogs?” April 4] is completely 
impugned by its scandalous state- 
ment that I, John McClaughry, am 
“Vermont’s foremost advocate for se- 
ceding from the Union.” Far from being 
the foremost advocate for secession, I 
have continuously and unequivocally 
opposed Vermont’s secession from the 
Union, dating back to the Frank Bryan- 
John Dooley debates 20 years ago. My 
reason: Living in the United States 

tions under the Constitution and Bill 
of Rights. Those would vanish along 
with our freedoms in an independent 
state run by people such as Madeleine 
Kunin, Bernie Sanders, John Dooley 
and Peter Shumlin. 

As for the frog issue, I will leave it 
to my friend Nestle to comment, but 
historically he has steered clear of 
sensational media exposes authored 
by young journalists seeking to make a 
name for themselves. 

John McClaughry 

KIRBY 


ALL FLUFF 

[“The St. Johnsbury Athenaeum Director 
Looks Past Controversy and Strives for 
a More Profitable Future,” March 20] is 
a poorly done piece of reporting on the 
issues and controversy surrounding the 
Athenaeum, which the author never 
really addresses. Who is the audience 
for this article and why was it writ- 
ten? Author Julia Shipley is focused on 
style rather than the content or story. 
Good writer for sure, but a poor job of 
reporting on an incident that has had a 
tremendous impact on the St. Johnsbury 
library community, the statewide library 
community and, of course, on the library 
staff, which it seems the author has com- 
pletely ignored. I think it’s important to 
remember that a good writer does not a 
journalist make. Fluff at best. 

Michael Roche 

ST. JOHNSBURY 

Editor's note: Seven Days has published 
three previous articles about the saga at 
the Athenaeum: 

•“Rural Librarians Unite in Solidarity 
with the St. Johnsbury Athenaeum," 
January 9, 2013 

•" Supporters Rally for Laid-Off 
Athenaeum Librarians in St. Johnsbury," 
January 16, 2013 

•“With Layoffs Imminent at the St. 
Johnsbury Athenaeum, Staff and Board 
Look to the Future,” January 30, 2013 


TIM NEWCOMB 





HERITAGE APPLES 
-AND ORANGES 

The “current-use" program in Vermont, 
as pointed out in the article, has its 
fair and maybe not-so-fair points 
[“Lawmakers Look to Crack Down on 
‘Current Use’ Abuse,” April 3]. Should 
large acreage properties be allowed cur- 
rent use for the portion of the property 
put in use or for the entire property? It 
would seem that historical preservation 
of Jeffersonian agricultural heritage is 
in itself a good thing. 

However, Jefferson had 5000 acres 
growing cash crops of tobacco and, later 
on, wheat providing economic return 



and livelihood. Heritage apples on a few 
acres hardly compares to a commercial 
orchard, but it might be more suitable 
for a nonprofit venture based on histori- 
cal preservation. 

Having done some commercial devel- 
opment in other locales, I can assure the 
members of Vermont’s legislature who 
build decisions of millions of dollars 
are market driven and reflect an ability 
to create a considerable return on that 
investment. I find it hard to imagine that 
given the state’s questionable economic 
history with large developments in non- 
ski zones that current use is a prime 
deterrent to wholesale Levittown-style 


CORRECTION 

Former state senator and Ethan 
Allen Institute founder John 
McClaughry was mischaracter- 
ized as a secessionist in an Off 
Message blog post last Thursday 
titled, “John McClaughry. Free- 
Market Conservative and 
Champion of Frogs?” We apolo- 
gize for the error. 


to large-scale purchaser's second-home 
buy decisions. 

So stop promoting current use for 
hobby forms and redo the program to 
promote and sustain true agricultural 
endeavors and eliminate the inequali- 
ties in the program. 

Vince Galluccio 

WOODSTOCK 


LOSE THE BACON BITS 

[Re Taste Test: The Lighthouse 
Restaurant and Lounge, March 6]: I 
went twice: First time, broiled scallops 
were excellent. Second time, fish and 
chips special was disappointing — soggy 
hand-cut fries. I agree about the salad 
bar — great greens — but they should 
utilize a mandoline sheer for red onions 
and nix awful pseudo bacon bits and 
boxed croutons. Wish they had San 
Pellegrino, Clausthauler or Kaliber. 
Never tried dessert Nice people. The 
dining room needs one or two walls 
painted a deeply saturated color such 
as a warm blue or a forest green. It’s too 
beige in there. 

Diane Wester 

RICHMOND 


NOT ALL BIBLE-THUMPERS 

Your cover story of March 27 [“Are You 
There, God? It’s Me, Vermont?”] seems 
to be a useful look at some of the di- 
versity of religious options in Vermont. 
Having noted that “Catholics got more 
than their fair share of attention over 
the past few weeks,” and that mainline 
Protestants are the second-largest group 
in Vermont, however, you said absolutely 
nothing about mainline Protestants. Of 
course, even that all-purpose title can 
be misleading, and in fact “the main- 
lines” include a fairly wide spectrum 
of belief and practice. It may surprise 
you to know that we are certainly not 
all haranguers and Bible-thumpers, nor 
an enclave of moribund traditionalists, 

FEEDBACK » P.24 

SAY SOMETHING! 

Your feedback must— 

• be 250 words or fewer: 

• respond to Seven Days content: 

■ include your full name, town and 
a daytime phone number. 

Seven Days reserves the right to edit 

• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

■ feedback®sevendaysvt.com 

• Seven Days, P.0. Box 1164, 
Burlington, VT 0S402-1164 
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organic snacks, chips. 

yogurts, cookies, 
foods for kids, soups, 
rice, bargain cheeses, 
close-out wines & new 
surprises everyday! 

Mat bargain flr . 


ro ozens of ^ 
Rose wines 

to celebrate the warm 
temps! Enjoy Bieler Pete 
et Fils from Provence, 
France. Rich flavors of red 
wine, refreshing qualities 
of a white. Exceptional 
value: $9.99 

Petit Brie 
Wheel 

Isigny Ste. Mere, double 
creme, made in Normandy, 
France (12.3oz), $2.99! ' 

Vermont Raw 
Nut Butter 

Organic Peanut Butter. 
Almond Butter, Cashew 
Butter, Coconut Butter, 


Pheese TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 WUliston Rd.. So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802 . 863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Wel> & Mobile site: 
ivwu.cheesetraders.com 


Saturday 4/1 3 - Saturday 4/27 

upn^y 



FURNITURE 

Wood Since 1967 

372 N. Winooski Ave. 

862-601 3 / samswoodfurniture.com 
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** See y a real s«W 


ise church Sfreef, Burlington 
Having a party? Rent the blue root*]/ 
info^redsqparevtxoit) 
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- 3" LCD Screen 
-30x Optical Zoom 
-1080p HD Video 
-16 Megapixels 


KIT INCLUDES: 


2-Year Extended 
Service Coverage 
& Camera Case! 


We Buy, Sell, & Trade 
Used Camera Gear! 


MEMBER WEDNESDAYS! 


sMountain 

lameta/^ 


Off Route 100 Staples Plaza l 

14 Sunset Drive 861 Williston Road \ 

Waterbury Center, VT South Burlington, VT 
(802)244-0883 (802)651-4100 

.11 Nikon products include Nikon, Inc. USA limited warranty. 
Instant Savings valid 04/07/201 3 - 04/13/201 3. "Express Dig 


www.gmcamera.com 

ital Prints excluded. Nikon Authorized Dealer 


KENDRICKLAMAR 


Being in the business of beauty, the Cornerstone Building was 
the perfect choice for our new location. The curvature of the 
building makes our space warm and inviting, and filled with 
natural light. Main Street Landing is truly the gateway to the 
waterfront of Lake Champlain and since moving here we’ve learned 
that it is not just a place, it’s a community that exemplifies 
everything we strive for in life, both personally and professionally— 
good friends, great food and nature's best at our back door. 
Joanne Aja, Lindsay Chisholm | Mirror Mirror | mirrormirrorvt.com 


MAIN STREET LANDING 


IEALTHY PLACES 


Join Main Street Landing’s neighborhood 
of creative and friendly businesses 

Call Melinda Moulton 802-864-7999 HSSr'SI 
melinda@mainstreetlanding.com 

mainstreetlanding.com sUS 


Why did we choose 


Main Street Landing 

on Burlington’s waterfront? 


AFTER 


INSTANT 

SAVINGS' 
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Civil rights: Vermont’s ACLU 
is on the lookout for drones, 
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36 Making the Grade 

Education: In Montgomery, one 
school beats the odds on student 
achievement 
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Sport: A Burlington capoeira 
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BY ALICE LEVITT 
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1 OAM-8FI 


DANSKO STYLES, 




38 Church. Street 


www. deariuey. com 
Mon-Thurs 10-7 
Fri- Sat 10-8 | Sun 11-6 


NO OCEAN? 
NO PROBLEM. 

QUIKSILVER 

ROXY 

RVCA 

RIP CURL 

HIPPY TREE 

O'NEILL 

DAKINE 

STARBOARD 

NAISH 

KIALOA 

Holukai 

MAUI JIM 

WND&WVSi 

SURF SHOP HOURS: MON-SAT 10-6 
688 PINE ST, BURLINGTON 
WNDNWVS.COM 
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WEDNESDAY 17 
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TUESDAY 16 

Keeping the Beat 

Despite a successful career that spans four decades 
and includes multiple awards and dozens of albums, 
Oliver Mtukudzi has no plans to slow down. Known to 
his fans as Tuku," the musician channels the soul of his 
native Zimbabwe with his stellar guitar and vocal skills. 
Backed by his band, the Black Spirits, he delivers electri- 
fying performances each time he steps onto the stage. 
SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 53 

©- 

MONDAY 15 

Plugged In 

Scott Tinker is a man on a mission. Determined to 
discover the resources that will power the future, the 
internationally renowned energy expert travels the 
world in Harry Lynch's documentary Switch. Tinkers 
journey takes him to some of the most restricted 
projects on the planet, where he picks the brains of 
academics and top industry officials on sources from 
coal to biofuel and beyond. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE SS 

©- 

FRIDAY 12 -SUNDAY 14 

Positive Thinking 

Turn that frown upside down! Members of the Vermont 
branch of Gross National Happiness USA take this 
adage to heart. Over the course of three days, their 
Spring Into Happiness festivities include discussions, 
workshops and themed activities aimed at tapping 
into attendees’ capacity for joy. Now that’s something 
to smile about. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S3 

© 

SUNDAY 14 

Property Management 

In Vermont. Ethan Allen's name figures prominently on 
everything from landmarks to businesses. For author 
Vince Feeney, the historical figure’s real-estate deal- 
ings with his brother, Ira, are of particular interest. In 
his eye-opening lecture, The Allen Brothers: Original 
Vermont Developers, Feeney outlines how, despite 
meager funds, the siblings acquired thousands of acres 
in the state — only to see their land holdings diminish 
after the Revolutionary War. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S7 

®- 

ONGOING 

Point of View 

Anne-Marie Littenberg was an accomplished fiber 
artist when she first picked upacamerato document 
her hooked rugs — and she never looked back. These 
days, the photographer uses a wide-angle lens to 
capture her surroundings and tell her story of everyday 
life. Images in "Up Close at Home" reflect her ability 
to find beauty in subjects such as spools of thread and 
vintage typewriters. 


WELL VERSED 

Rhyme and meter enthusi- 
asts know Major Jackson is 
a master at crafting com- 
pelling poems. The UVM 
professor, poetry editor of 
the Harvard Review, and 
award-winning word- 
smith behind the collec- 
tions Leaving Saturn, 

Hoops and Holding 
Company shares 
his gift for the writ- 
ten word at Norwich 
University's Writer 
Series, where he reads 
selected work. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING 
ON PAGE 61 
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Flawless Face! 



laura mercier 



Mirrs>r Mirror 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £wned ~ Locally Operated 
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THINKING 

Thursday, April 11 


Vermont 


P recisely who will foot the bill for 
any new state spending next year 
is the question of the moment in 
Montpelier. 

But the real debate isn't taking place 
in Statehouse committee rooms — or on 
the House or Senate floors. Last Thursday 
afternoon, at least, it was going down in 
a basement conference room in a locked 
building at 113 State Street. 

That’s where 17 of the Senate’s 30 
members met to consider a menu of new 
revenues presented by Finance Committee 
chairman tim ashe (D/P-Chittenden). 
Which they settle on will determine who 
pays tens of millions in new taxes. 

As senators filed out of the Statehouse 
in ones and twos to attend the meeting of 
the Democratic caucus, several were elu- 
sive about where they were headed. One 
pair joked they were going out drinking. 

“I don’t know about any caucus," Sen. 
peter galbraith (D-Windham) said with a 
grin. 

Senate President john Campbell 
(D-Windsor) was no more forthcoming. 

“Is there a caucus? I don’t usually go 
to those. Ask what's-his-name — Phil. He 
usually schedules those,” Campbell said, 
presumably referring to Senate Majority 
Leader phil baruth (D-Chittenden). 

Ten minutes later, Galbraith, Campbell, 
what’s-his-name and a majority of their 
colleagues were sitting around a confer- 
ence table in a basement two doors down 
from the Statehouse. When a reporter 
wandered in, a few senators appeared as if 
they'd been caught with their hands in the 

In a way, there was nothing extraor- 
dinary about the meeting. Each party in 
either chamber of the legislature typically 
convenes midday on Tuesdays to talk shop 
and plot strategy. While the gatherings are 
technically party meetings, these caucuses 
are open to all — and they tend to be well 
attended by reporters, lobbyists and mem- 
bers of other parties. 

"Vermont has a long history of 
open caucuses,” says Sen. bill dovle 
(R-Washington), the dean of the Senate. 
"The Democrats go out of their way to 
invite us if we’d like to come.” 

But that’s less true of each group's 
so-called “off-campus” caucus meetings, 
which are not publicized and take place 
at nearby offices, bars and private resi- 
dences. Until last week, Senate Democrats 
had been holding theirs most Thursday 
nights at an apartment rented during 
the legislative session by Sens, claire 
ayer (D-Addison) and jeanette white 
(D-Windham). 

The venue choice didn’t sit well with 


Sen. oick sears (D-Bennington), who 
contends that when more than half the 
Senate convenes, their meetings should 
be accessible to the public. After a conten- 
tious floor debate broke out two weeks ago 
over campaign-finance legislation, Sears 
complained to leadership that the bill had 
never been discussed in the party’s open 
caucus meetings — only chez Ayer and 
White. 

“I’ve always felt that was wrong” Sears 
says of the off-campus confabs. "I’ve gone 
to a few, but I generally feel that it's just 
not good practice. If five of us want to get 
together for dinner and talk, that’s fine. 
That's not a majority.” 

In Sears' view, the legislature should 


WHEN WE'RE TRYING 
TO DEVELOP STRATEGIES, 

ITDOESNT DOANYBODY 
AFAVOR BY HAVING IT 
ON IHE FRONT PAGE 
OF THE NEWSPAPER 
THE NEXT DAY. 

SENATE PRESIDENT PRO TEM 
JOHN CAMPBELL 


hold itself to the same standard it sets 
for town selectboards and city councils: 
namely, Vermont's open-meetings law. 
Under that statute, a quorum — or majority 
— of a public body may not meet to discuss 
official business outside a regularly sched- 
uled and publicly warned meeting. 

“We’re telling towns if you're a seven- 
member selectboard and four members get 
together, it's a meeting” Sears says. "It just 
seems hypocritical to me.” 

After hearing complaints from Sears 
and others, Baruth said last week he’d per- 
manently relocated the Thursday caucus 
to the subterranean State Street confer- 
ence room. Unlike some of his colleagues, 
the majority leader was more than willing 
to divulge its location to an inquiring re- 
porter. But he maintains there was noth- 
ing wrong with meeting at the residential 
location because those caucuses never 
attracted a majority of the Senate. 

Quorum or not, Campbell says the point 

"The fact is, we're different from a town 
selectboard,” the Senate Pro Tern says. 


“The general assembly is not subject to the 
open-meeting law.” 

Campbell argues that even when a ma- 
jority of the Senate meets informally, they 
are “not making any policy” and don’t take 
any binding votes — though he concedes 
there's an occasional straw vote to gauge 
opinion within the party. 

Given the Senate’s ongoing budget and 
tax negotiations with both the governor 
and the House, he argues, it’s important 
to find consensus within his caucus before 
debating in committee or on the floor. 

“When we’re trying to develop strate- 
gies, it doesn't do anybody a favor by having 
it on the front page of the newspaper the 
next day,” Campbell says. “There’s noth- 
ing unethical or illegal about what we’re 
doing, so I don’t think it’s a problem.” 

But Secretary of State jim condos, 
himself a former Senate Democrat, says 
he doesn't think the legislature is exempt 
from the open-meeting law. While the stat- 
ute in question does not specifically say the 
legislative branch must comply, neither 
does it specifically exempt it, as it does the 
judicial branch. 

Condos acknowledges he’s not a 
lawyer, but in his reading of the statute, 
“the legislature is accountable to the 
people and should be following the open- 
meetings law.” 

In making the case that their branch is 
exempt, both Campbell and Baruth cited 
a memo drafted in a previous session by 
the legislature's lawyers, but neither could 
produce a copy. After Seven Days inquired 
further, Campbell met with those lawyers 
Tuesday and instructed them to revisit the 
issue in order to confirm his interpreta- 
tion. As of press time, they had nothing 
more to offer. 

Putting aside the question of legality, 
is it ethical for the majority of a legislative 
body to meet behind closed doors to infor- 
mally discuss pending business? 

Given that Democrats hold sprawling 
majorities in both the House and Senate, 
it's hard to imagine any other way to strat- 
egize and coordinate. 

House Majority Whip tess taylor 
(D-Barre) says it's important for her 
Democratic colleagues to get together out- 
side the Statehouse and grease the political 
wheels. She says that in addition to House 
Democrats' weekly open caucus, leader- 
ship tries to hold an off-campus dinner 
every month. 

“It's a time for the whole group to be 
together and have a different kind of ex- 
perience,” she says. “We'll discuss issues, 
but it's usually a way to speak openly about 
some things without talking about direc- 
tion and decisions.” 
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House Minority Leader don turner 
(R-Milton) feels more conflicted. On 
the one hand, he says, it's unfair for the 
legislature to subject town selectboards 
to rules it refuses to follow itself. But as 
a party leader — albeit one whose caucus 
would never come close to constituting a 
quorum — he understands the utility of 
informal gatherings. 

“I guess it doesn’t feel right. It doesn't 
look right. It doesn’t seem right to me,” he 
, says. “But at the 


POLITICS 


I've 


the last month.” 

To be sure, decrying secret meetings 
in the political arena is somewhat akin to 
being shocked — shocked! — to discover 
gambling in Rick’s Cafe. Regardless of 
where, when and in front of whom the 
caucuses meet, everybody knows the real 
decisions in Montpelier are made behind 
closed doors in the governor's office. 

And perhaps there’s something to be 
said for smoothing out the political wrin- 
kles before bringing bills to the full House 
or Senate. After all, didn't everybody get 
on Campbell’s case last year when chaos 
ruled his chamber and debate spiraled out 
of control? 

Then again, there's a reason we subject 
every other public body in the state to the 
open-meetings law: It prevents a majority 
from secretly predetermining the outcome 
of a debate without the input and scrutiny 
of the minority — or the public. 

When our legislators have to grapple 
with tough questions in a public setting, 
we can judge them by the clarity of their 
arguments and the strength of their cases. 
When they hash it out in private, we don't 
know what they're fighting for — or, more 
to the point, whom. 


Let’s Make a Deal 

For Burlington City Councilor joan 
shannon, the sixth time was the charm. 

After a deeply divided council ended 
five rounds of voting in stalemate, the Ward 
5 Democrat won reelection to a second 
term as the body’s president Monday night 
with a final, unanimous vote. 

Shannon’s path was cleared after she 
and her six fellow Democrats cut a deal 
with six non-Democrats who'd initially 
sided with her sole opponent: indepen- 
dent Ward 6 councilor karen Paul. 

“I very much appreciate the spirit of 
compromise of this council,” Shannon 
said after Paul ended her candidacy. “It 
really says that we’re all trying our very 
best to work in the interest of the city of 


Burlington, to get to the business of the 
city and to not delay any further.” 

Paul first announced her opposition to 
Shannon a month ago and quickly lined 
up support from a motley crew of four 
Progressives, a Republican and a fellow 
independent. When the council met last 
Monday to elect a president, that coalition 
held strong — and all six stuck with Paul 
through three tie votes. 

But according to several councilors 
involved in negotiations, Paul's support 
began to fray the day before Monday’s 

"It got to the point where we were 
really feeling we needed to make a deal 
to move city business forward,” says 
Councilor max tract (P-Ward 2), who ini- 
tially supported Paul. 

“Someone had to make a move,” says 
Councilor jane knodell (P-Ward 2). 

The night before Monday’s meeting, 
Shannon says, came an offer to split the 
president’s one-year term — allowing 
Shannon to serve six months and Paul to 
serve six months — but the Democrats 
rejected it. 

That proposal evolved into a new one, 
Knodell says, which guaranteed non- 
Dems the council presidency next year in 
the event of another 7-7 split. In addition, 
Paul’s supporters secured a pledge to split 

ship equally among the factions. 

Most importantly, Shannon's support- 
ers agreed to allow non-Democrats to 
hold a majority of the seats on the power- 
ful, five-member Board of Finance, which 
plays an outsized role in city affairs. 

After the council sealed the deal 
Monday night. Ward 4 Democrat dave 
hartnett praised his colleagues for ending 
their stalemate and coming to consensus. 

“I just want to make clear that I do 
think the message from this council in the 
coming year and from this administration 
is that we will work together to get things 
done no matter what party you’re from,” 
he said. "And I think that’s important” ® 

Disclaimer: Tim Ashe is the domestic part- 
ner of Seven Days publisher and coeditor 
Paula Routly. 
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Is Vermont Doing Enough to Protect 
Student Athletes From Head Injuries? 


i 

sj 


I 
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only for football, ice hockey, wrestling 
and lacrosse. 

Additionally, referees would need 
to undergo concussion training, which 
currently isn’t required, and schools 
would be required to draft explicit con- 
cussion management plans, outlining 
who makes the final call about removing 
a student from play and allowing that 
student to return. 

Senate passage kicked S.4 over to the 
House Education Committee in time for 
the legislature’s “crossover” deadline. 

in a House hearing last week, some 
members seemed surprised the subject 
before them again just two years 
after they passed the 2011 bill. 

back to this so soon, and I'm not hear- 
ing anybody knocking on the door for 
us to address this,” Rep. Johannah 
Leddy Donovan (D-Burlington), 
the committee chair, said at the 
April 3 hearing. 

"I personally feel like, if 
it ain't broke, don’t fix it,” 
agreed Rep. Valerie Stuart 
(I>-Brattleboro). 

To that. Sears 
responds: “Let me 
it’s broken ... 
idea that ‘if 
it ain’t broke, don’t 
fix it’ is really kind 
of callous toward 
student athletes.” 

Not long ago, concus- 
sions were dismissed 
as nothing more than a 
bump on the head. Athletic 

trainers like Maynard and South 
Burlington High School’s Denise Alosa 
say their profession has long recognized 
the seriousness of the injury — particu- 
larly when an athlete suffers multiple 
concussions without sufficient time for 
healing — but coaches, parents and ath- 
letes weren’t always clued in. 

Take it from John Murphy, now the 
head coach at Montpelier High School. 

“I come from Rutland, and Rutland 
is a hard-nosed football town,” says 
Murphy, who was a quarterback, wide 
receiver and defensive back for Rutland 
High School in the late 1990s and later 
coached youth football in the area. 

“It was, ‘You get popped, you get 
back up, and you suck it up.’ You sort of 


parents. An addition made last year re- 
quires coaches to remove a player from 
the field if the coach suspects a concus- 
sion. The player can’t return to the game 
until a medical professional gives him or 
her the green light. 

But that’s not enough, according to 
Sears, who volunteered as a football 
coach last year at Montpelier High 
School. He says he saw coaches some- 
times get “caught in the middle” 
between doctors who 
cleared students 

play and 


many Vermont high schools don’t have 
athletic trainers or medical professionals 
at many sporting events, where concus- 
sions — not to mention other potentially 
serious sports-related injuries — are a 

"We don’t even meet a minimum 
standard at this time,” says Maynard, 
who also works as an athletic trainer 
at Bellows Free Academy in Fairfax. 

Tighter rules, he said, are the “very 
tip of the iceberg" when 
it comes to better 


athletic trainers who kept the players 
benched. Sears worried about students 
who downplayed possible concus- 
sions because they didn’t want to miss 
matches. And the quality of the medical 
services at away games varied wildly. 

Alan Maynard, president of the 
Vermont Association of Athletic Trainers 
and the director of the University of 
Vermont’s athletic training program, 
seconds the senator’s concerns. He says 


Sears’ bill would 

to provide medical pro- 
fessionals on the sidelines 
at high school "collision sports 
events." At present, the Vermont 
Principals’ Association only mandates 
medical professionals at football and 
hockey games but does not specify that 
they have training in concussion diag- 
nosis and treatment. Medical coverage 
is recommended, but not required, for 
other sports. 

Sears wanted the new legislation 
to cover all contact sports, but a com- 
promise version the Senate passed on 
March 14 requires medical personnel 


W hen 13-year-old Adrianna 
Mitrano told her parents 
she’d be skipping spring 
sports in favor of the 
school play, the announcement came as 
a relief. No more concussions, Leslie and 
Scott Mitrano reassured themselves — at 
least for the time being. 

Their daughter had suffered two 
concussions since last September play- 
ing field hockey and basketball at Otter 
Valley Union Middle 
■ UTJjTljB School in Brandon. 

Both head injuries 
occurred as a result 
of collisions with other players. In each 
case, it was her parents — not teachers, 
coaches or athletic directors — who first 

“Their focus is more on the game than 
the players on the sidelines,” says 
Leslie Mitrano. While she 
doesn’t blame coaches, she 
wishes school sports officials 
were “more educated” 
about concussions 
— temporary brain 
injuries that can wreak 

memory, judgment 
coordination. 

Better education 
was the goal of a 2011 
law that requires Vermont high- 
school coaches to get hands-on train- 
ing to better recognize concussions or 
the field. Now a handful of lawmakers 
coaches and athletic trainers are pusl 
ing for even stronger rules, which 
they say would better protect 
more students from the potential 
long-term effects of sports-related 
head injuries. 

Senate bill S.4 would put trained 
medical personnel on the sidelines 
at some of the most dangerous high 
school sporting events. "If you’re con- 
cerned about student athletes’ safety, 
this is a bill you should be supporting,” 
says Sen. Dick Sears (D -Bennington) 
S.4’s lead sponsor and a former football 
player himself. 

Under the current law, all high school 
coaches receive a brief training — less 
than a half hour — that alerts them to 
concussion symptoms. Schools send 
out educational materials about head 
injuries to student athletes and their 
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te of Vermont Orthopaedic Clinic, told the 
House Education Committee by tele- 
Murphy says that attitude has phone last week. But that’s expensive, 
changed dramatically in the decade and sometimes rural schools can’t find 
since — both in Vermont and nationally appropriately trained professionals, 
— as concussions among young people Gammons and others said. 


have increased and national attention 
has been directed at the severity of con- 
cussions in professional sports such as 
boxing, football and hockey. From 2001 
to 2009, the number of emergency- 
room visits attributed to brain-injured 
young people jumped almost 62 percent 
nationally, according to the U.S. Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention. 

In response, 43 states have passed 
legislation since 2009 to keep student 
athletes with head trauma from get- 
ting reinjured. Washington State led 
the charge with the 
so-called Lystedt 

Law, named after 
Zackery Lystedt, a 
middle schooler who 
sustained multiple 

concussions during 
a football game in 
2006. Lystedt spent 
three months drifting 




: of a ci 


TO PUT SAFETY FIRST, 

THEN MAYBE WE 
SHOULDN’T HAVE 
THESE SPORTS. 


and eventually had to 
relearn how to speak, 
move, eat and drink. 

Washington credits ALAN MAYNARD 
the law with reduc- 
ing head injuries on kids. “If i 

the field. Prior to its passage, at least going to put safety first, then maybe we 


VPA associate director Bob Johnson 
told legislators that athletic directors 
anticipated a cumulative $40,000 to 
$50,000 increase per year in spending 
statewide if the proposed rules went 
into effect — primarily due to the added 
expense of having licensed medical 
professionals such as athletic trainers 
or doctors on the sidelines for colli- 
sion sports. Currently, only seven of the 
state's 38 high schools have trainers on 
the sidelines for all five of the sports 
singled out in S.4. 

"I know this is 
not a lot of money, 
but school budgets 
are already in place,” 
Johnson said, adding 
that if concussion 
rules were expanded 
— to cover elementary 
and middle schools, 
for instance — the re- 
percussions would be 

But Maynard calls 
the cost a “minimal 
investment” that's 
necessary to protect 


one student a year required surgery for 
a subdural hematoma; since 2009, no 
such incidents have been reported. 

amongyoung athletes statewide, though 
some trainers and coaches keep their 
own school records. At SBHS, Alosa 
says concussions make up the greatest 
proportion of injuries in boys’ lacrosse, 
girls’ ice hockey and snowboarding. 
Football ranks fifth. Over the last five 
years, Alosa has documented 81 concus- 
sions — or an average of 16 per year — at 
the high school. 

At last week’s hearing in Montpelier, 
some questioned whether stricter rules 
would be a burden for smaller schools 
on tight budgets. 

“In an ideal world, every school 
would have a full-time athletic trainer," 
Matt Gammons, a doctor with the 


shouldn’t have these sports," he says. 

Meanwhile, Mitrano suggests par- 
ents should take the initiative to learn 
more about head injuries. When her 
daughter complained of a headache and 
impaired vision, she and her husband 
were first to recognize the classic symp- 
toms of a head injury. 

But some parents make it worse. 
Maynard has seen “overbearing” ones 
call up a doctor to request a note clear- 
ing the student for play, even though the 
student may still be exhibiting symp- 
toms of a concussion. 

“It really takes a village around 
these things to be able to intervene on 
young athletes' behalf," says Maynard. 
“Especially if they get hit in the head, 
they may not make great decisions 
around their health. At that age they 
think they’re invincible anyway.” ® 
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Rolling Stone’s Matt Taibbi to Headline Sanders 
Barn Burner on Reining in Wall Street 


T here are more differences 
than similarities between U.S. 
Senator Bernie Sanders and 
Rolling Stone contributing 
editor Matt Taibbi: age, job title and hair- 
style, to name a few, and Taibbi regularly 
characterizes people as “assholes” in 

What do they have in common? Both 
call out corporate America's most un- 
scrupulous players. On Friday, they're 
teaming up for a town-meeting-style 
meeting in Burlington that promises to 
be a lively and entertaining discussion 
about how to cut Wall Street's big banks 

Sanders introduced legislation on 
Monday to break up big banks; it would 
give the Treasury Department OOdays to 
identify financial institutions whose fail- 
ure would have a “catastrophic” effect 
on the U.S. and global economies. 

A 43-year-old Boston native, Taibbi 
has earned notoriety in recent years for 
translating arcane and inscrutable finan- 
cial scandals into digestible, often hi- 
o larious, prose. His first major foray into 
£ financial reporting for Rolling Stone was 
> an April 2010 piece called "The Great 
§ American Bubble Machine." In that ar- 
> tide, Taibbi famously likened Goldman 
Sachs to “a great vampire squid wrapped 
around the face of humanity” and de- 
m scribed how the world’s largest invest- 
5 ment bank reaped billions from its role 
o in a half dozen financial bubbles over 
" several decades. 

5 Realizing there was demand for sto- 
ries that unpack the byzantine world 
of financial regulation, Taibbi went on 
u, to pen acerbic takedowns of Bank of 
| America, the London-based HSBC and 
g Mitt Romney's Bain Capital. In 2011, 
>j{ Taibbi released his book Griftopia: A 
Story of Bankers, Politicians and the 
Most Audacious Power Grab in American 
„ History. 

S Taibbi, who spoke to Seven Days by 
5 phone last week from his home in Jersey 
_i City, N. J., says Sanders called him “out of 
g the blue” recently and asked if he’d come 
g to Vermont for a classic Sanders barn 


burner. The two got to know each other 
eightyears ago around a different Rolling 
Stone piece. Sanders was the hero of 
Taibbi's 2005 story “Four Amendments 
& a Funeral: A Month Inside the House 
of Horrors that is Congress.” 

Evidently, Sanders believes Taibbi 


is one of the few journalists capable of 
explaining the global financial mess to 
ordinary Vermonters in language they 
can understand. And that might neces- 

SEVEN DAYS: Reporting these 
financial stories, do you ever feel 
like you've just uncovered the truth 
behind some paranoid global con- 
spiracy theory? 

MATT TAIBBI: That’s the ironic thing. 
You have all these people out there who 


are genuine conspiracy theorists, who 
think the Rothschilds and the Illuminati 
are running the world, but here you have 
the real thing and it's happening out in 
the open. And it’s strange that there’s a 
lack of public attention on it. For some 
reason, it doesn’t fire up the imagination 


in the same the way something truly 
secret would, which is strange. 

SD: Why not? Are these stories too 
hard for journalists to make sexy? 

MT: That’s a big part of it. Most of this 
stuff is camouflaged in really dreary ver- 
biage. There’s this whole set of blinding 
jargon that comes with this world and 
it’s very hard for the ordinary person 
to fight through the camouflaging as- 
pects of these stories. But once you get 
underneath all that, it’s the same stuff of 


suspense novels and fantastic conspiracy 
theories. 

SD: flow'd you learn to decipher this 
stuff? Just by wading into it? 

MT: Yeah. I was covering the presiden- 
tial election in '08. Remember the whole 
“Drill, baby, drill” thing? [John McCain] 
unveiled a version of that speech while 
I was on the campaign trail with him in 
Kenner, Louisiana. Afterward, all the 
reporters were kind of busting on him 
and saying, “What a moron! As if drilling 
in the Gulf of Mexico has anything to 
do with rising gas prices.” And I raised 
my hand and asked, “Do any of us know 
why gas prices are going up?" And it was 
like, crickets. Nobody knew. So I turned 
to this TV reporter next to me and said, 
“Doesn’t that make us all frauds?” And he 
said, “You’re just figuring that out now?” 
SD: Ouch. 

MT: That was a real unsettling moment 
for me. We’re in the business of claim- 
ing to be experts in things we’re not 
experts in. But when you really get down 
to it, most of us don't really know how 
the economy works. We report that the 
economy is good when the stock market 
is up and the unemployment numbers 
are low, but beyond that we really don't 
think about it. 

SD: Have any of your personal at- 
tacks on people ever backfired? 

MT: The first big finance story I did was 
about Goldman Sachs. I was extremely 
nervous before that story came out be- 
cause a lot of it was new material for me, 
and I had to trust a lot of sources who 
were really insistent that this is how 
things are. I trusted them, but I didn’t 
know. When I put that out there, I im- 
mediately got these attacks by people 
who said, “This guy's a foulmouthed 
amateur who doesn’t really know what 
he’s talking about.” And to an extent, 
they were right. But this is the job. You 
talk to a whole bunch of people and 
you have to make a character judgment 
about who is the most trustworthy and 
which ones make the most sense. 
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SD: Recently, you wrote on your blog 
that you were just about to pen a 
low-blow attack on someone until a 
voice in your head said, "If you write 
that shit and Bernie Sanders sees it, 
he's going to be disappointed in you." 
MT: Bernie’s like my conscience. We 
did that article together a long time 
ago when he was still in 
the House, and I just went 
back and reread it a couple 
of days ago. If I had done 
that article now, there’s 
a lot of language I would 
have changed because 
I would have wanted 
Bernie to approve. He 
has that effect on people. 

You want to be taken se- 
riously by serious people, 
and he’s the definition of 
a serious person. 

SD: Is it weird, as a 
journalist, to accept an 
invitation to speak at a 
politician's event? 

MT: No. Obviously, there 
are boundaries that jour- 
nalists can’t cross, and 
it’s a good idea to keep 
that in mind. A good 
example of that was my colleague at 
Rolling Stone, Michael Hastings, who 
got criticized for not honoring the per- 
sonal relationships he had with generals 
in Afghanistan. You have to be careful 
about crossing the line between being a 
colleague and being an observer. But in 
this case, it’s not like that. It’s so clear 
from my work that I have a subjective 
point of view on all this stuff. And it’s 
also clear that I agree with Bernie on 
pretty much all of it. 

SD: Do you think he's actually 
making a difference in Washington? 
MT: Absolutely. I really do. You have 
this idea that politics in America is this 
immovable collection of interests and 
that there’s no way a single individual 
can really do a whole lot. But the reality 
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AND HE'S THE 
DEFINITION OF A 
SERIOUS PERSON. 

MATT TAIBBI 


is, one determined, smart person work- 
ing within the system can accomplish 
quite a lot. Bernie and Ron Paul, who 
are two classic outsider types not part 
of the mainstream political system, ac- 
complished something that generations 
of congressmen failed to do, which was 
look into the Fed's books. It was an in- 
credible thing. 

SD: If you could order the 
Justice Department to 
use its legal muscle 
to its fullest extent, 
what would you 
target? 

MT: I think Bernie 
would say the same 
thing The number one 
thing we need to do 
is break up the banks. 
Since 2008, there’s been 
this tremendously cor- 
rupting thing, where 
failure can’t fail, and 
that's taken all the 
normal market pro- 
cesses out of the picture. 
You have to remove this 
systemic danger and 
cut them down to size. 

Otherwise, we're going 
to be giving them subsidies for the rest 
of eternity. 

SD: So where do you keep your 
money? 

MT: I’m going to make a painful confes- 
sion here. I do keep most of my money 
in one of those [investment] banks, but I 
do have a credit union account. I’m just 
an incredibly lazy person. But it’s kind 
of a problem. The only truly full-service 
companies that exist are these problem 
companies. ® 
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Vermont’s Gun-Control Dodge Leaves 
Burlington in the Crosshairs 



z econd Amendment activists 

3 have shot down gun-control 

!» legislation in Montpelier 

5 and are drawing a bead on 

z Sen. Patrick Leahy’s anti-weapons- 
2 trafficking proposal and other measures 
in Washington. But Gun Owners of 
Vermont, the state affiliate of a group 
m described by the New York Times as 
C more militant than the National Rifle 
? Association, hasn't yet managed to kill 
g Burlington’s bid to ban assault rifles and 
5 high-capacity ammunition clips. 

“Burlington is saying ‘our state 
government isn’t doing anything, our 
« federal government isn't doing anything, 
a so we’re going to do something,”’ com- 

2 ments State Rep. Linda Waite-Simpson 
“ (D-Essex), Vermont’s foremost gun- 

control advocate. “Burlington’s trying to 
take control of its borders." 
m Waite-Simpson was lead sponsor of 
h the primary gun-control bill introduced 
< in the Vermont legislature following the 
mass murder of 20 first graders and six 
o teachers in Newtown, Connecticut, last 

3 December. Lamenting that she thought 


“it would be different this time," Waite- 
Simpson says her multifaceted legisla- 
tion was defeated as a result of what she 
calls “the libertarian bent that remains 
strong in this state.” Strenuous opposi- 
tion from Gun Owners of Vermont and 
other Second-Amendment stalwarts 
also contributed to the bill's demise, she 
adds. 

Burlington Mayor Miro Weinberger 
expressed support for Waite-Simpson's 
bill and backed the city council’s 10-3 
vote in January to advance a munici- 
pal assault-weapons ban. He has also 
joined a national campaign by Michael 
Bloomberg's group, Mayors Against 
Illegal Guns, for strengthened federal 
gun controls and background checks. 

Weinberger popped up in a public- 
service announcement the group 
released last month that featured two 
dozen mayors calling for Congress to 
act on gun control. In his two-second 
cameo, Weinberger demands, “No more 
neighborhoods in mourning.” 

But the mayor has lately been 
silent on the subject of gun control in 


Burlington, omitting mention of the 
proposed assault-weapon ban from a 
State of the City address last week that 
touted numerous other initiatives of his 
administration. 

In an interview last Sunday, 
Weinberger said his lowered local profile 
on gun issues shouldn't be interpreted as 
a cut-and-run maneuver. "It made sense 
to wait and see” whether the state or 
federal governments would institute gun 
controls, the mayor explained, adding, 
“Most everyone agrees it would be more 
effective to act on those levels.” 

But now that moves to regulate guns 
have been blocked in Montpelier and 
are meeting ferocious resistance in 
Washington, “I will be more engaged, 
going forward,” Weinberger promises. 

He said he plans to speak soon 
before the city council’s charter change 
committee, which has begun work on 
the local gun-control proposal. City 
Councilor Rachel Siegel, the Old North 
End Progressive who chairs that com- 
mittee, notes it has met three times 
since January to discuss a measure that 


may violate the Vermont Constitution’s 
enshrinement of gun-ownership rights. 
Siegel suggests her committee and the 
council as a whole could decide "it's a 
waste of our time” to pursue a Burlington 
assault-weapons ban, if it appears likely 
to be rejected at the state level. 

For now, though, Siegel is proceeding 
with the proposed charter change and 
a related gun-control referendum that 
Burlington voters would consider in 
March 2014. “There’s plenty of time to 
do this right,” the Ward 3 Prog councilor 

If the council passes the charter 
change, and if voters approve it next 
March, state lawmakers would have to 
decide whether to bless such a home- 
rule dispensation for Burlington. 

State Rep. Donna Sweaney, chair 
of the House committee that would 
take up a gun-related charter change, 
suggests such an initiative would face 
rigorous review in Montpelier. The 
Windsor Democrat predicts many of her 
colleagues would have “concerns” about 
a Burlington ban's potential violation of 
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the Vermont constitution's guarantee of 
gun-ownership rights. 

The city council’s January resolution 
also called for hearings to be conducted 
by the council’s public safety commit- 
tee, which has not met for more than a 
year. Newly reelected council president 
Joan Shannon (D-Ward 5) has promised 
that the committee will return to action. 
Its agenda could include a presentation 
by Police Chief Michael Schirling on 
gun-control issues. 

Last month, Schirling told Siegel’s 
panel that he favors banning knives as 
well as guns from Burlington bars. The 
chief also asked the 

empowering police to 
disarm a person cited 
— but not arrested — 
for domestic violence. 

Schirling further 
suggested enabling 
officers to take an un- 
concealed gun from a 
suspicious individual 
who indicated he 
was heading for, say, 
a school or the mall 
in the Church Street 
Marketplace. It’s not illegal in Vermont 
for someone to carry a firearm in public 
places except on the grounds of state 
institutions, including schools. 

The Queen City’s top cop has not 
taken a stand on the council's move 
to ban assault rifles, but he warned in 
an interview on Monday that such a 
Burlington-only prohibition would be 
“difficult to enforce.” 

A spokesman for Gun Owners of 
Vermont is meanwhile vowing to fight 
any move to restrict access to lawful 
firearms in the Queen City. "If there’s 
a chance to come back to Burlington 
and oppose it, we'll be there,” says Ed 
Cutler, the group’s lobbyist. He was one 
of scores of gun-rights advocates, many 
in blaze orange hunting duds, who at- 
tended the council’s January hearing on 
the weapons ban. 

“If they pass any of that,” Cutler 
adds, “we'll have them in court so fast 
their heads will spin.” 


Councilor Norm Blais (D-Ward 6), 
sponsor of the gun-control ordinance, 
predicts the gun group’s campaign 
against the measure won't succeed. Blais 
says he’s "completely confident” the 
council will support the requisite char- 
ter change and that voters will back it. 

Blais is more cautious in his response 
to a question about the inaction on 
gun control by Democratic Gov. Peter 
Shumlin and the Democrat-controlled 
legislature. It's "unfortunate” Waite- 
Simpson’s bill didn't pass, Blais says. 

Weinberger takes a similarly temper- 

mance of his fellow 

control. The mayor 
refrains from criti- 
cizing the governor, 
but he does say, “If 
one of these horrible 
tragedies happened 
here, it’s very clear we 
would be having a very 
different conversa- 
tion" on gun issues. 

Waite-Simpson is 
less reluctant to bash 
Shumlin for refusing 
to support any state gun controls. “I 
completely disagree with him on this,” 
she says. “He’s shown good leadership 
on marriage equality, health care, medi- 
cal marijuana and shutting down the 
nuclear plant, so why not on guns?” 

Burlington City Councilor Vince 
Brennan (P-Ward 3) goes further than 
Waite-Simpson, saying he’s “disgusted” 
by Vermont Democrats’ refusal to 
adopt gun-control measures as strong 
as those recently enacted by their col- 
leagues "across the lake” in New York. 
Brennan points out that one national 
arms dealer’s website warns that certain 
guns advertised for sale are unavail- 
able to potential buyers in New York, 
Massachusetts and a few other states 
with comparatively strict controls. 
“Certainly we should be one of those 
states...” Bremian says. ® 


WEINBERGER HAS 
LATELY BEEN SILENT 
ON GUN CONTROL, 

OMITTING MENTION OF IT 
FROM HIS STATE OF THE 
CITY ADDRESS. 
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STATEOflHEartS 

In Vermont Architecture, Does Nostalgia Trump New Ideas? 
A Panel of Professionals Considers the Evidence 



BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 

T he concert hall in Middlebury 

College’s MAHANEY CENTER FOR 

the arts proved an incongru- 
ous setting for a discussion last 
week on the state of the architecture pro- 
fession in Vermont. Speaking in a space 
with a soaring wood-and-steel ceiling 
and lighting fixtures that resemble hang 
gliders, a panel of architects and academ- 
ics lamented the lack of support in the 
Green Mountain State for buildings that, 
in moderator aron temkin's words, exem- 
plify “the architecture of our own era.” 

The event also seemed mistitled, or at 
least wrongly punctuated. The Vermont 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects had self-referentially billed 
the session, "Now more than ever!” But a 
question mark, rather than an exclama- 
tion point, would have better reflected 
the panelists’ expressions of doubt and 
discontent regarding their roles and 
the public’s response to their work — or 
their wishes. 

“The world is awash in ugly,” pro- 
claimed donald kreis, Vermont’s only 
regularly published architectural critic 
— for vtdigger.org. “And most people 
can’t tell the difference between a build- 
ing that is beautiful and a building that 
is oppressive. Architecture is invisible." 

What inspired a lawyer and former 
journalist to become a commentator on 
what its practitioners call “the mother of 
all arts”? 


“I’ve spent my life in and around 
buildings,” Kreis deadpanned. 

KAROLINA KAWIAKA, who Was One 

of six winners in last year’s National 
Ideas Competition for the Washington 
Monument Grounds, lives in White 
River Junction and is a senior lecturer at 
Dartmouth College in architectural and 
sustainable design. She teaches, Kawiaka 
said, “to support my design habit.” She 
encapsulated the gripe session when 


she lamented in regard to contemporary 
architectural forms, “Most of my clients 
just don’t want them." 

The evening wasn’t entirely an exer- 
cise in self-pity, however. The panelists 
offered evidence that architecture is 
underappreciated in Vermont, espe- 
cially when it tries to depart from tradi- 
tional styles. (It should be noted in this 
regard that the decidedly contemporary 
Mahaney Center, which opened in 1992, 


was designed by a New York firm. Hardy 
Holzman Pfeiffer Associates.) 

pieter broucke, a professor in the his- 
tory of art and architecture department 
at Middlebury, also spoke on the panel. 
He told the audience — a mix of students 
and older professionals — that he had re- 
signed from a local architecture advisory 
committee because his pleas for innova- 
tion had gone unheeded. “Anything not 
green or brown was a problem” to his 
committee colleagues, Broucke said. 

His own institution has sometimes 
been an architectural wuss, Broucke 
added. At the time of its 200th anniver- 
sary more than a decade ago, the college 
“had an opportunity to look into the 
future" with the design of its new science 
center, McCardell Bicentennial Hall, 
completed in 1999. "But, unfortunately, 
Middlebury opted for an architecture 
that in its form looked to the past,” 
Broucke said. The 220,000-square-foot 
gray granite structure — massive by 
local standards — evoked the two oldest 
buildings on campus, both of which had 
drawn their own inspiration from the 
town’s mills, he observed. 

The school wasn’t always so conser- 
vative in its design decisions, Broucke 
continued. Nearly a century ago, 
Middlebury commissioned a library 
made of marble in what was then a con- 
temporary style. 

In the 21st century, "new Vermont 


VERSATILE VERSES 

In case you haven't heard, April Is National Poetry 
Month, and once again Vermont’s capital is doing 
it up. You'd be hard-pressed to find a downtown 
Montpelier window that doesn't have a poem 
adhered to it — on a neat, white sheet of paper with 
"PoemCity" inscribed at the top. Even such typically 
art-free sites as the fire and police departments, 
trailer-supply and hardware stores, and a chain 
fast-food joint are waxing poetic. 

Admittedly, I didn't have time to read very many 
on a quick pass through town last weekend, but in 
the accompanying PoemCity booklet I did find a 
favorite listing: at Buch Spieler on Langdon Street, 
the poems "The Lost Mirror Blues" and "This Old 
World Floor," by someone with the colorful name of 
Toussaint St. Negritude. I grabbed a photo of Barre 


Vozm(Jl7^ 


poet heather duke's "Cold Coffee" hanging, appropriately, in 
the window of Capitol Grounds. 

| PoemCity represents the effort of a consortium of 

isisiEr" 

entities, including Montpelier alive, the kellogg-hubbard 
library, the Vermont humanities council and half a dozen 
other partners. In addition to the visible verses on nearly 
| 100 storefronts, there are special events at the library and 
around town all month, from readings to a "How to Be Your 

Own Critic" workshop to a session called "The Yoga of Poetry: 

The Poetry of Yoga.” Namaste. 


POEMCITY 

For more information about events, visit poem-city.org and 
poemcityvt.wordpress.com. 
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architecture is steeped in nostalgia” 
for the state’s “pastoral past,” Broucke 
said. Buildings of that sort serve to 
dull, rather than stimulate, a viewer’s 
imagination, he commented, adding, 
“Creative ideas have to 
be new ideas.' 

Vermont 

tirely bereft of exciting 
contemporary architec- 
ture, interjected mod- 
erator Temkin, dean of 
Norwich University's 
School of Architecture 
and Art. It’s just that 
these examples are 
invisible to most Vermonters. “Many in- 
novative buildings are private homes” in 

It isn’t true that the state’s institu- 
tional architecture is uniformly nostal- 
gic in its design, objected Bennington 
College architecture prof donald 
sherefkin. He invited northern and 


central Vermonters to visit his campus, 
which features "great modernist build- 
ings,” Sherefkin said. (Bennington 
was, in fact, listed among the 10 U.S. 
campuses with the “best architecture” 
in a 2011 appraisal by 
Architectural Digest .) 

Noting that Act 250, 
the state’s land-use law, 
includes an aesthet- 
criterion, Kreis 
warned the assembled 
architects, “The public 
policy of Vermont 
cannot afford your 
invisibility.” He urged 
them to become activists in the cause of 

Kreis said he also implores his read- 

built surroundings. After all, they — like 
him — are spending their lives in and 
around buildings. ® 


BUILDINGS ARE 

PRIVATE HOMES. 

ARON TEMKIN 



ELI CALIFORNIA RICHBOURG, 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1970 - MARCH 21, 2013 

Eli is survived by his wife, Gaelle, and son, Paul, of Paris, France: his father, 
Burlington artist lance richbourg and step-mother, elaine segal; his mother 
Barbara Rodarte of Palm Springs: and his brothers, Luke Richbourg of New 
York City and Rodrigo Rodarte of Los Angeles. 



ARTIST'S TALK 

ERIC AHO 

Borrowing on a key idea from a 1940 
essay by Wallace Stevens, Eric Aho 
speaks about his recent departure from 
painting "observed" reality in pursuit of a 
new construction of "reality" that aligns 
more closely with his physical experience 
of the world. 
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A Burlington Artist Aims to Weave Together Vermont’s Fiber Network 



hat’s a woman to do with a 
pickup truck full of fiber? 
If you're ishana ingerman, 
you’re about to launch 
a very warm-and-fuzzy enterprise: 
making stylish coats from the hair of 
animals raised in Vermont. In a wear- 
able twist on the locavore movement, 
Ingerman says she 
wants “to bring 
together a sense 
of place through 
textiles.” But the Burlington multimedia 
artist isn't just thinking knitwear sold at 
craft fairs; she envisions being part of a 
new, farm-to-fashion textile industry in 
Vermont in which consciousness meets 

Plenty of Vermonters care about what 
they put on their plates, but fewer of 
them could be called fashion plates. Still, 
Ingerman believes they’ll find reason 
to choose clothing made with the same 
concerns about close-to-home farmers 
and producers, organic materials and 


environmentally safe processes that mo- 
tivate the local-food movement. 

“With most of our textiles coming 
from China,” she says, “there’s a new 
awareness of local and nontoxic fibers." 
Dyes, petrochemical fragrances and ad- 
hesives used in the modern manufactur- 
ing process are “hugely toxic,” charges 
Ingerman, who suffers from multiple 
chemical sensitivities. That brightly col- 
ored T-shirt from the other side of the 
world has “a very big carbon footprint,” 
she adds. 

On the other side of the coin, 
Ingerman points out, a nascent textile 
infrastructure has been quietly taking 
shape in Vermont, with a couple of 
weaving schools and small-scale fiber 
mills — including the Hampton fiber mill 
a spinnery in Richmond and the Vermont 
fiber mill & studio at Maple View Farm 
Alpacas in Brandon, where she’ll bring 
her fiber. 

“I want to work with as many people 
as possible," Ingerman says. “Pm 




SHORTTAKES ON FILM: SCREENINGS 
GALORE 

On Friday, the annual LunaFest, a benefit for Vermont Works for Women and the 
Breast Cancer Fund, brings a program of nine short films to Burlington. They 
include narratives, documentaries and animation — all by and about women. 
This year, one nonfiction selection profiles Georgena Terry, founder of Burlington- 
based Terry Precision Cycling. 

Terry doesn’t live in Vermont, but filmmaker 
bess o'brien does. Catch her speech at the 
reception. 

Speaking of O'Brien, her husband, jay craven, 
will premiere his new movie this week at five 
locations. Northern Borders, based on the 
Howard frank mosher novel, stars Bruce Dern 
Genevieve Bujold and was shot and produced 
locally with the help of students in Craven's 
Marlboro College-based Film Intensive. Look for 
six Vermont and New Hampshire actors, as well. 

Scoop up tickets, and you can meet some 
of those actors, along with Mosher and crew 
members, at the reception preceding each 
screening. Craven plans to take the film on a 
100-town tour this summer. 

Northern Borders is among the attractions at 

the St. Johnsbury edition of the green mountain =ilm 

festival, taking place all this weekend with most screenings at catamount art 

Look for talks from New England documentary filmmakers such as Burlingtor 

mira niagolova ( Welcome to Vermont). 



Its National Autism Awareness Month. Rich Everts, father of an autistic child, 
increased his own awareness by visiting affected families around the country and 
chronicling the process in his documentary The United States of Autism. See it — 
and meet the filmmaker — this Thursday at merrill’s roxy cinemas. 

Want to watch George Romero's zombies munch on human flesh to the eerie 
strains of the live, Boston-based Andrew Alden Ensemble? The musicians return 
to the Roxy this weekend for five performances accompanying the original Night 
of the Living Dead and three scored to the silent version of The Phantom of the 
Opera. Think of it as a horror fan's version of watching the 
Met in HD. 


Speaking of horrors ... how about those 
medical bills? A new local documentary 
critiques "corporate health care" from the 
i doctor's perspective and argues for patient- 
focused reform. Made on a micro-budget 
by Windsor physician richard white and his 
son. Nathaniel white joyal. "Doctors We Know: 
Vermont" will have its Chittenden County 
premiere and fundraising kick-off this Sunday 
at Burlington's si 


Also on Sunday, the Vermont international 
film festival kicks off Global Roots, its series of 
monthly films "from mother countries of New 
Americans living in Vermont," including Croatia- 
Macedonia-Serbia-Slovenia, Nepal, Iraq, China, 
Mexico and Rwanda. You can see The Parade, a 
farce from the former Yugoslavia, at north end studios. 

MARGOT HARRISON 


working with an expert pattern maker 

— a New American from Moldova — and 
will use local dyes; there are farmers in 
Vermont growing plants like madder." 
So far, though, only two of her 10 coat 
designs require dyes at all; the rest “will 
be the natural colors that come from the 
animal,” Ingerman notes. 

Fiber’s journey from the backs of 
alpaca, sheep, llamas and angora rabbits 
to the backs of humans is a complicated 
one. First it has to be “skirted,” i.e., 
sorted and cleaned, Ingerman explains. 
Then it goes to a mill where it is scoured 
(washed), carded and made into roving, 
which Ingerman describes as “a sausage 
that goes on for miles.” This is spun to a 
variety of weights and thicknesses, and 
then plied. Finally, the fiber is ready for 
weaving. 

Locally, that’s the missing link: “We 
don't have any weaving mills in Vermont 

— yet,” Ingerman says. For now, she's 
lined up a weaver just across the border 
in Massachusetts. 

Ingerman, 45, is interested in fash- 
ion — she says she’s been designing 
clothing since grade school — but more 
passionate about the larger picture. 
“One of the biggest issues for me is 


education about the environmental 
impact," she says of the textile industry. 

In this she’s far from alone; the 
natural-fibers movement is growing 
nationwide. One of its champions, 
textile artist and educator Rebecca 
Burgess, came to speak in Vermont last 
year about her Fibershed Project — in 
which she vowed to spend one year 
wearing exclusively clothing made 
from fiber sourced within 150 miles of 
her northern California home. “She 
also spoke about how she got weavers, 
growers and others together in her 
area,” says Ingerman. Burgess “also got 
at-risk youth involved in a program to 
make farm-to-fashion jeans,” she adds. 
“They’re growing cotton and making 
indigo dye." 

All of this inspires Ingerman. She’s 
launching a Kickstarter campaign this 
weekend to get Farm to Fashion: Coats 
off the ground — and her truck full of 
fiber off to the mill. ® 
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LUNAFEST 

Friday, April 12, reception 6 p.m., films 7:30 p.m. at Main Street Landing 
Performing Arts Center, Burlington. Reception and screening, $30: screening 
only, $15-25. vtworksforwomen.org 

NORTHERN BORDERS’ SCREENINGS 

Wednesday, April 10, 7 p.m. at Latchis Theater, Brattleboro. Thursday, April 11, 7 
p.m. at the Bellows Falls Opera House. Friday, April 12,7 p.m. at Montpelier City 
Hall Auditorium. Saturday, April 13. 7 p.m. at Main Street Landing Performing 
Arts Center. Burlington. Sunday, April 14, 7 p.m. at Lyndon State College. $12- 
25 includes reception and screening. Info, 357-4616. kingdomcounty.org 
GREEN MOUNTAIN FILM FESTIVAL 

Friday through Sunday, April 12 to 14, at Catamount Arts in St. Johnsbury. $6-8 
per film; $60 festival pass. Info. 748-2600. catamountarts.org 

THE UNITED STATES OF AUTISM' 

Thursday. April 11, 7 p.m. at Merrill's Roxy Cinemas in Burlington. $10. 
merrilltheatres.net 

THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA [1925]' WITH THE ANDREW ALDEN ENSEMBLE 

Friday, April 12, 7 p.m.: Saturday, April 13. and Sunday, April 14, 2 p.m. at Merrill's 
Roxy Cinemas. Burlington. $15. merrilltheatres.net 

NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD [19681' WITH THE ANDREW ALDEN ENSEMBLE 

Friday, April 12, 10 p.m.: Saturday, April 13, and Sunday, April 14, 7 and 10 p.m. at 

Merrill's Roxy Cinemas. Burlington. $15. merrilltheatres.net 

DOCTORS WE KNOW: VERMONT' PREMIERE AND FORUM DISCUSSION 

Sunday, April 14. 7 pm at Signal Kitchen. Burlington. Donations accepted. 

vermontdoctorsiknow.com 

GLOBAL ROOTS: THE PARADE [PARADAf 

Sunday, April 14, 5 p.m. at North End Studios, Burlington. Free, donations 
accepted, vtiff.org 
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Burlington's Community Bike & Run Shop since 1969 


EVERYTHING for BIKING 


Through APRIL 15 ,h 

BIKES • BIKE CLOTHING • CAR RACKS •TRAILERS & MORE 


See what s on sale: skirack.com/bikefest 


85 Main St, Burlington • 802.658.3313 
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nor a bunch of complacent middle- 
class folks who are more interested in 
upholding the status quo than anything 
else. One of the strands occurring in 
Protestantism, for example, is what is 
known as “progressive Christianity," 
which shares some points in common 
with Unitarian Universalism, with con- 
ventional Christianity and with socially 
progressive segments of the evangelical 
churches. Progressive Christian con- 
gregations also share these values, 
among others: that the teachings of 
Jesus are but one way to experience 
the sacredness and oneness of life, that 
we can draw from diverse sources of 
wisdom, that we seek community that is 
inclusive of all people, that the way we 
behave toward one another is the fullest 
expression of what we believe and that 
there is more value in questioning than 
in absolutes. Let those who have ears... 

Michael Brown 
BURLINGTON 

Brown is the pastor of Christ Church 
Presbyterian in Burlington. 


WHERE THERE’S A 
SMOKESTACK... 

It’s good news that IBM is help- 
ing Burlington lower its impact on 
the climate. [“IBM Wants to Help 
Burlington Reduce Its Carbon Footprint 
— No Strings Attached,” March 27]. 
Unfortunately, the city’s refusal to fix 
glaring errors in its Climate Action Plan 
prevents an honest look at Burlington's 
actual contributions to runaway global 
climate change. 

The Burlington Climate Action 
Plan reports the entire city’s carbon 
dioxide emissions for 2007 — from 
all sources — at 397,272.4 tons. Yet 
the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency calculates the C02 emissions of 
McNeil Generating Station alone — the 
50-megawatt biomass incinerator sup- 
plying roughly one-third of the city’s 
electricity — at 444,646 tons per year. 
A closer look reveals that the city only 
counted 2 percent of McNeil’s emis- 
sions from the 30 cords of wood it burns 
per hour from New York and Vermont 
forests along with a varying percentage 
of natural gas — including fracked gas. 

In a May 2012 email to the city, William 
Keeton, professor of forest ecology and 
forestry chair at UVM’s Rubenstein 
School, wrote that, “we cannot assume 
biomass energy to be emissions neutral,” 
recommending that Burlington acknowl- 
edge “the high likelihood of net positive 
emissions during the near term so critical 
for avoiding irreversible high magnitude 
climate change." 

In a September 2012 blog post, 350 
Vermont urged Burlington to account 


for the "actual carbon dioxide smoke- 
stack emissions from the McNeil 
Station for the wood and gas burned, 
as calculated by the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency.” 

It’s very possible for Burlington to 
emerge as a leader in the fight against 
climate change. But how can we reduce 
our future carbon footprint if we won’t 
even acknowledge our current one? 

Josh Schlossberg 
BURLINGTON 

Schlossberg is the coordinator 
of Energy Justice Network 


CAUSE CELEBRE 

[Re “Lit Update: New Journal The Cause 
and Books From Honeybee Press,” 
March 27]: It’s unfortunate I was unable 
to attend The Cause’s second-issue re- 
lease party at Radio Bean. From Margot 
Harrison’s article, it’s clear there was 
a supportive audience and an abun- 
dance of poetry. Cause Arts Quarterly 
editors Eric Bieber, Vincent Marksohn 
and Taylor Morse are doing something 
unique. Their publications are city- 
street tough with qualities that could 
almost be characterized as underground 
Dada. 

Even though I did not have the op- 
portunity to attend this latest reading, I 
have in the past had the chance to read 
poetry alongside Vincent in Winooski, 
and I have to say his poetry is littered 
with dark humor and poetic narratives 
that are uniquely his own. 

Christopher Ricker 

ESSEX JUNCTION 


REMEMBERING MINTZER’S 

[Re “Tastes of Little Jerusalem,” March 
27]: I came to UVM as a freshman in 
1956. Then as now many of the kids 
were from New York and New Jersey. 
On Sundays, there was only one meal 
served at the cafeteria — sort of a brunch. 
If you needed to eat at suppertime, you 
were on your own. A whole bunch of 
us would walk down Main Street to 
Mintzer’s Deli. There were all kinds of 
sandwich meats, smoked fish and pick- 
les available. The deli as I recall was in 
the same block as the Strong Theater 
and always very busy on Sundays. 

I did not come from a background 
of eating deli, but my friends felt it was 
a taste of home, and very quickly I got 
used to eating pastrami on pumper- 
nickel or rye. Of course eventually they 
introduced me to New York City delis, 
and that was a real treat when I went 
home with them. But Mintzer’s was the 
place to go on a Sunday afternoon. 

Shohreh Eckhardt 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 





BARN AGAIN 

Your WTF is well noted [Whiskey 
Tango Foxtrot: “Why are barns 
allowed to fall into disrepair yet 
are rarely torn down?” March 27]. 
Historic preservation and Act 250 
are also a major cause of the decay. 
Restrictions are put on barns, making 
it unfeasible to preserve, and then Act 
250 says you have to leave the barns 
for preservation but never says how, 
who, or identifies a money source 
to keep them. I have just finished 
my 54th barn restoration with a 40- 
by-100, mid-1800 barn moved from 
Johnson to Hinesburg to be used for 
weddings. In June, we are moving a 
barn from Waterville to Dorset. It is 
my goal to reach a hundred before I 
die. I do this as a passion. 

Peter Demick 
CHARLOTTE 


I pondered this question myself 
when I was engaged and first married 
on our family farm. However, it didn’t 
take long to come to the same conclu- 
sion that you did: It costs too much, it 
isn’t fitting for what we do today (hay 
bales are much heavier than loose 
hay), and we have too many other 
things to do to survive as a business. 
People act when it makes economic 
sense. I have been trying to find easy 
information about somebody who 
would like to pay for old barn beams. 
If I had the time, I would organize 
some way to connect Vermonters 
with those who would love to have 
old beams in new houses, etc. Then 
would Vermonters start to clean up 
old barns? 

Stefanie Burtt 

CABOT 


I have been the owner of a historic 
three-story dairy barn in Tunbridge 
for 10 years. The main section of 
the barn probably dates to the mid- 
1850s. The barn is in daily use. It 
shelters a flock of 13 sheep and a 
horse, and is also used to store hay, 
equipment and tools. The barn is 
in need of a great deal of work to 
its foundation, sills, windows and 
roof. It is not a matter of whether a 
barn is in use or disuse that drives 
the decision to make required re- 
pairs; it is simply a matter of eco- 
nomics. The repairs for a barn are 
very costly, usually requiring heavy 
machinery and skilled tradesmen. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, for 
the average homeowner or small 
farmer to shoulder these costs. 
The preservation grants offered 
are matching grants. If, after a 
lengthy application process, a barn 
is chosen to receive grant funding, 
the homeowner 

pared to match 
the grant funds 
awarded with 
their own per- 
sonal funds. 
Further, the 
repairs must 
be made by 
approved con- 
tractors in ac- 
cordance with 
preservation 
regulations. 

When I first 
moved to this 
farm 10 years 
ago, it was 
my intention 
to make the 
repairs that the barn required. I 
highly value the preservation of 
historic barn structures and the 
beauty they add to the farm land- 
scape. However, idealism faded 
and the economic reality of living 
in Vermont quickly set in for me. 
Gathering the necessary personal 
funds to match a barn preservation 
grant has proven nearly impossible 
in the face of the state’s high cost 
of living. I am now faced with the 
unhappy decision of maintaining 
the roof over my head or the roof 
over my animals’ heads. 

For now, repairs to the barn must 
wait — maybe next year, maybe in 
five years, perhaps indefinitely. 

Karla Klotz 
TUNBRIDGE 



INDIVIDUALIZED 
MASTERS DEGREE 


AT BURLINGTON COLLEGE 


• A low-residency, study from 
anywhere program. 

• Flexible enough to fit your 
career goals and lifestyle. 

• Work one-on-one with faculty 
to design your own degree plar 


APPLY BY MAY 15 FOR FALL 2013 SEMESTER 
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'Skin Deep 

Medical Aesthetics 

“BEAUTY IS IT'S OWN REWARD” 


NOW OFFERING: 
Laser Hair Removal, Facial Vein Treatment, 
Sun Spot Removal, Botox & Fillers 

COMING SOON: 
Varicose Vein Treatment, Acne Skin Treatment, 
Microdermabrasion, Chemical Peel, 
Rosacea Treatment, and much more 


\ 


\ 


Erin Jewell, Licensed Aesthetician 
Kara Flaherty, MD • Paula Miner, MD 
Maria Carracino, MD 

■k Call to schedule your 

CONSULTATION TODAY 


(802) 879-3742 • 55 Main Street, Ste. 2, Essex Junction 


See 

who’s 

single. 


Browse local profiles in Seven Days Personals. It's a trusted, local online 
community powered by the readers of Vermont’s largest weekly newspaper. 
Whether you’re looking for friendship, love or hook-ups, our 2000+ members 
are local and ready to meet up. You already have something in common with 
all these folks — you read Seven Days'. 
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We just had to ask... 


What’s with the 
extra-tall utility 
poles that arose 
around Easter on 
the Burlington 
Waterfront? 


BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 

B urlington Mayor Miro 
Weinberger's administration 
plans to bury a tangle of power 
lines that clutter views near 
the Moran Plant as part of an infrastruc- 
ture upgrade and beautification project 
known as Waterfront Access North. 
Given this goal of aesthetic betterment, 
why is the city also replacing a nearby 
series of 45-foot-high utility poles with 
an even taller set of poles? 

To start with, the beautification proj- 
ect has built-in limits. Officials say the 
infrastructure makeover will be confined 
to the area between Waterfront Park 
and the southern boundary of the Urban 
Reserve. The power lines within that 
almost nine-acre site will be moved un- 
derground at an estimated cost of about 
$1 million. There’s no money available to 
continue the undergrounding of utility 
wires north of Moran, says Peter Owens, 
director of the city’s Community and 
Economic Development Office. 

But the question remains: Why is the 
Burlington Electric Department erecting 
55-foot-high poles along the portion of 
the bike path adjacent to the waterfront’s 
dog park? Won’t those 10-feet-taller 
poles, and the lines that hang from them, 
clutter sight lines? 

Yes, they will. On balance, though, 
information from BED suggests the new 
poles may actually enhance the overall 
appearance of the stretch of waterfront 
running from Moran to the point where 
the bike path jogs slightly uphill en route 
to North Beach. 



Charlie Willette, head of BED’S op- 
erations unit, explains that the new poles 
will support two sets of transmission 
lines. The shorter poles to be replaced 
along that section of the bike path carry 
only a single set of lines, he points out. 
BED plans to remove another nearby 
series of poles running just east of the 
railroad tracks and transfer the lines they 
support to the new poles, Willette says. 

The result: That stretch of bike path 
will be marred by fewer utility poles and 
electricity lines once the work is com- 
pleted in a few weeks. 

But will passersby notice the 
difference? 

Maybe not as such, but many walkers, 
runners and cyclists could eventually 
have an airier impression of the route be- 
tween Waterfront Park and the dog run. 
The utility undergrounding that’s part of 
the $8 million Waterfront Access North 
project is likely to be completed about 
a year from now, Owens says. He notes 
that the city must build its new $1 mil- 
lion skate park east of Moran before the 
power lines can be buried. Construction 
of the skate facility is scheduled to get 
under way in late summer or early fall, 
Owens adds. 

Anyone who pauses now to study the 
thick web of power lines near Moran 
will be struck by their heavily industrial 
look. It must have seemed appropriate 
in the days when the waterfront was 
a locus of shipping and power genera- 
tion. But today, all those poles, wires and 
transformers are out of sync with what 
the city and voters want the waterfront 
to become: a place of leisure and low- 
impact recreation. 

The evolution from old waterfront to 
new waterfront can be traced in the park 


itself. Most of the poles and power lines 
that once clashed with the park’s aura 
of relaxation are gone now. BED buried 
them a couple of years ago. One tall set of 
electrical transmission lines does remain 
in place in the park, but Green Mountain 
Power, their owner, plans to put them 
underground in the next year, Willette 

The visual muddle caused by aboveg- 
round wires is also readily obvious in his- 
torical photos of downtown Burlington. 
As on the waterfront, the sky above the 
city's core was once a jumble of tele- 
phone and electricity lines. A then-and- 
now comparison reveals the subsequent 
aesthetic improvement. 

Such a net gain in beauty comes at 
a high price in dollars. Utility industry 
sources suggest the cost of installing 
lines below ground can be 10 times 
greater than that of stringing them on 
poles. Undergrounding can save sizable 
sums of money in the long run, however. 
The storms that rip down lines above the 
street, resulting in power outages and 
high repair costs, have no effect on what 
lies beneath. 

The same segment of local opinion 
that favored preservation of the rusted 
Pease grain tower in Waterfront Park 
(finally razed 13 years ago) no doubt ad- 
mires the "authenticity” of aboveground 
utility lines. The new, taller poles will 
thus appeal to certain tastes in a city of 
contrarians. (?) 






ASTHMA 

STUDY 

Do you take combination 
medications to keep your 
asthma controlled? 

Wouldn’t it be nice to take less 
medication and still have well 
controlled asthma? 

At Vermont Lung Center we will test 
two ways of decreasing treatment: 

1. Reducing the dose of inhaled 
corticosteroid while keeping the 
long-acting beta agonist dose the same. 

2. Stopping the long-acting beta 
agonist while keeping the inhaled 
cortiscosteroid dose the same. 

To be eligible to take part in 
the Long-Acting Beta Agonist 
Step Down Study (LASST) : 

• 12 years or older 

• Under the care of a physician 
for well-controlled asthma 
using a combination of asthma 
medications 

If you qualify, you will undergo 
lung function testing, receive 
study medication and will be 
compensated for your time 
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J UNIVERSITY 
3a VERMONT 

COLLEGE OP MEDICINE 


Call 802-847-2193 
or fax 802-847-4187 
or email vlc@uvm.edu. 
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NEW ENGLAND'S 

HOMECARE 

LUNiONi 


1199SEIU 


W We know how important the work of 
homecare workers is to the people of Vermont 
L because we are the only Vermont union with i 
| the expertise in homecare and healthcare, f 
I With 600,000 homecare workers across the 1 
[ nation— and 40,000 homecare workers right 1 
L here in New England why would homecarei 
^ workers join any other union? 


QualityHomecareForVermont.org | info@QualityHomecareForVermont.org | (802)489-5050 
New England’s Homecare Union— 1199SEIU, 72 North Champlain St., Burlington, VT 04501 

■ @HomecareVT | QualityHomecareVT 


I THE ONLY UNION 

WITH A PROVEN TRACK RECORD FOR NEW ENGLAND HOMECARE WORKERS AND CLIENTS 




PROTECTING FUNDING AND SERVICES FOR HOMECARE CLIENTS AND WORKERS 

We are united to protect the services o|ir clients need. Since winning the right to organize in 2007, the homecare workers of 1199SEIU have 
protected the fundjng for homecare services in Massachusetts, increasing funding for these vital programs by over 10% each year. 

WINNING INCREASED WAGES AND BENEFITS 

Vermont homecare workers deserve a living wage. In Massachusetts, 1199SEIU members have successfully bargained contracts with wages 
increased 20% in just five years. Starting in July 2014, homecare workers will receive $1.5 million in funding toward paid time off benefits. 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT FOR HOMECARE WORKERS 

We are committed to the highest quality of care for our clients. Massachusetts homecare workers have won funding of $1 million annually to 
provide voluntary training in CPR, first aid, computers, personal care skills, communication and conflict resolution skills and more. 





Dear Cecil, 

Have there been any 
confirmed deaths by falling 
pianos? How about anvils? 

Stephen, Acme Industrial 
Products 

I see you’re a Road Runner 
fan, Stephen, although 
one of that small subset 
that wonders, on seeing 
Wile E. Coyote deploy a piano, 
anvil or roadside explosive 
from Acme Products: Is this 
technically feasible? Some say 
this attitude ruins a good joke. 
Not me. I understand that 
exploring the practical re- 
alities of being inadvertently 
squashed deepens our ap- 
preciation of quality humor. I 
also have to say there's a cer- 
tain snob appeal in being able 
to tell a fellow connoisseur: You 
know, the real danger is when 
the piano falls up. 

We’ll get to that. First, 
however, let's concede that 
large objects fall on people 
less often than popular culture 
would lead you to think. I once 
debunked the myth that 150 
people a year were killed by 
falling coconuts. Death by fall- 
ing piano is likewise rare. My 
assistant Una scanned through 
old newspaper databases and 
was unable to find a single 
real-life instance of this classic 
cartoon trope. She did find the 
following: 

• In 1931 a piano was being 
hoisted up to a second- 
story window when a 
cornice broke free from the 
building, falling and killing 



a mover below. 

■ In 1955 a man ironically 
surnamed Keys was 
crushed under a piano 
being delivered to his 
home. However, the piano 
hadn’t been hoisted up and 
dropped; it and the victim 
just fell out the back of the 
truck. 

■ Virtually every other 
reported case of death 
by piano resulted from 
the instrument simply 
tipping over. Commonly 
the victims were kids 
playing near an old upright; 
perhaps some misguided 
practical joke was involved, 
but if so it fell flat. 

• The exception was the 
case of strip-club bouncer 
Jimmy Ferrozzo. In 1983 
Jimmy and his dancer 


girlfriend were having 
sex on top of a piano that 
was rigged so it could 
be raised or lowered for 
performances. Apparently 
in the heat of passion the 
couple accidentally hit the 
up switch, whereupon the 
piano rose and crushed 
Jimmy to death against the 
ceiling. The girlfriend was 
pinned underneath him 
for hours but survived. I 
acknowledge this isn’t a 
scenario you want depicted 
in detail on the Saturday 
morning cartoons; my point 
is that death due to vertical 
piano movement has a basis 

You didn’t ask about safes, 
which is just as well, because 
we basically struck out here, 
too. The closest instance may 


g be a case from 1893, where a 
g 2000-pound safe being rolled 
| from one building to another 
* broke through the pavement 
just short of its destination 
and fell into the cellar below. 
Regrettably it took one of the 
movers with it, resulting in his 
demise. Similarly, during a 1956 
shoe store fire in Spokane, a 
safe fell through the floor and 
into the basement, killing fire 
captain Leonard Doyle. 

Finally, anvils. It's difficult 
to imagine why one would 
ever need to hoist an anvil 
high enough for it to drop on 

rule falling anvils out entirely, 
due to a little-known pastime 
called anvil shooting, an exem- 
plar of the hold-my-beer-and- 
watch-this school of redneck 
diversions. 

The concept, which can be 
seen in practice in numerous 
online videos, is lethally simple: 
You put an anvil on the ground, 
fill a concave space on its upper 
surface with black powder, 
insert a fuse, set a second anvil 
on top, light the fuse, and run 
like hell. The detonation sends 
the top anvil flying in the air — 
preferably straight up and then 
straight down, but you can see 
where things could go tragi- 
cally awry. We didn’t find any 
instances of this actually oc- 
curring, but thanks to the Road 
Runner we have an artist’s im- 
pression of what might happen 
when it does. 


I don’t want to give the im- 
pression that getting killed by 
falling objects is uncommon. 
On the contrary, the advent 
of large-screen, and more re- 
cently, wall-mounted televi- 
sions has created an entirely 
new category of real-world 
danger: death by falling TV. 
The Consumer Products Safety 
Commission found that from 
2000 to 2011 an incredible 215 
people were killed by their own 
televisions, 29 in 2011 alone. 
The typical scenario is a child 
climbing up on a poorly or un- 
anchored television to reach a 
toy. 

This death toll may seem 
low compared to the 43,000 
people injured each year due 
to objects tipping over on them. 
However, TVs are to blame for 
an astonishing 62 percent of 
tip-over fatalities. 

What’s more, we have at 
least one instance of a TV- 
related death that was every 
bit as random as getting killed 
by a falling piano or anvil. 
Last month a Kansas family 
was traveling through the 
newly renovated airport in 
Birmingham, Alabama, when a 
bank of video monitors fell on 

killing a 10-year-old boy and in- 
juring his mother and brothers. 
I hate to keep adding to the list 
of modern perils, but there's no 
denying TV can be bad for your 
health. 
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NORTH STAR SPORTS 

I BO Main Street Burlington BBE-BB3-3B3E 


Prongs flat? Missing stones? Need re-finishing? 
/ % We can help! 



20% off 
repairs 

for the month of April 


Vermont home for c ii'icmi design and jewelry repair 
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A fun, city-wide 
challenge to 
drive less. 

Earn over $600 in 
perks, including a 
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SAVE SOME GREEN AT BASIN HARBOR CLUB! 


Buy now and save all season when you 
purchase greens fees or carts in quantity. 


20-18 HOLE ROUNDS OF GOLF FOR $550 

(SAVINGS OF OVER $400 DOLLARS) 

Check the website for other Bonus Cards 

COURSE OPENS APRIL 26 


NEW GOLF MEMBER DEAL. 

JOIN NOW AND GET A FULL GOLF MEMBERSHIP FOR $050. 
A $150 SAVINGS. LIMITED TIME OFFER. 


Call us get your pass to a spectacular golf season today! 


BASIN HARBOR CLUB >**f“J>* 

On Lake Champlain, Vermont twitter. 


'802-475-2311 


EarLs TREKFEST APRIL 
w s SPRING SALE 11TH ‘ 16TH 


J50 OFF SELECT TREK HYBRID AND MOUNTAIN BIKES 

GREAT DEALS ON CLOTHING. PARTS. AND ACCESSORIES 

ALL NEW 2013 BIKES ON SALE! 

TREK, GIANT, SCOTT, NINER, & YETI 

12 MONTH NO-INTEREST FINANCING AVAILABLE 

2500 Williston Rd g arTgl 802-864-9197 Q] 
South Burlington ^ www.earlsbikes.com 





PAY NO SALES 
TAX ON SHOES 
AND CLOTHING 
AT LENNY'S! 
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Come in for a FREE foot 
scan and gait analysis! 


New Balance footwear 


SAVE 

20 % 


price apparel 


all regular pr 
iw Balance so 


LOTS OF SAVINGS 

THROUGHOUT THE STORE! 


ADDITIONAL SAVINGS ON RED TAGGED ITEMS 

Shoes, Shorts. Tops, Jackets, Sunglasses, Heart Rate Monitors, Watches, Fuel Belts & more! 


ANNIVERSARY 


April 10-ir h 


SAVE 20% 


COluKai 


rieker 


CHOOSE A MYSTERY COUPON AND SAVE! 
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Weathering Heights 

BY LINDSAY J. WESTLEY 


^ et into an elevator, and 

what does everyone start 
talking about?" asks Lesley- 
Ann Dupigny-Giroux, a 
University of Vermont associate pro- 
fessor of geography. “The weather. It’s 
something that's always on our minds." 

Maybe so, but for most of us, that 
means checking the WeatherBug app 
on our iPhone, which is nothing like the 
kind of data crunching that Dupigny- 
Giroux does as the official climatologist 
for the state of Vermont. She’s held that 
post concur- 
rently with 
her professor- 
ship at UVM 
for the past 16 
years, teach- 
ing students 
about weather 
and climate 
while using 
data collected 
from satellites 
and weather 

search climate 
patterns. 

Originally from Trinidad, Dupigny- 
Giroux received her PhD from McGill 
University in 1996, but the data she 
tracks go back many years prior. “As a 
climatologist, a decade is just starting 
to become a significant time frame,” 
she says. “Looking at only two years is 
only seeing part of the story. It’s like a 
500-piece jigsaw puzzle; if you only put 
together the first 100 pieces, you never 
complete the picture.” 

Seven Days wanted the dirt on just 
how much trouble lies ahead from global 
warming, but that subject is just one of 
Dupigny-Giroux’s concerns. While she 
does track global trends, the majority of 
her data collection is specifically related 
to Vermont, and she works closely with 
colleagues at state agencies to better 
quantify the impacts of severe weather 
on local landscapes. Whether you’re a 
backyard gardener or a homeowner in a 
floodplain, you’ve likely benefited from 
Dupigny-Giroux’s work. 

SEVEN DAYS: Why climatology? 
LESLEY-ANN DUPIGNY-GIROUX: 


NAME 

Lesley-Ann 

Dupigny-Giroux 

TOWN 

Burlington 

JOB 

Vermont 

Climatologist 



It goes back to a love of the environment. 
I was always drawn by what the sky was 
doing and why. When I flew, I had to 
have the window seat so I could take 
cloud pictures — and I still do! I’m con- 
stantly wondering what the air is doing, 
or why there’s precipitation here and 
not there. [My job] allows me to answer 
those kinds of questions. 

SD: Who benefits from access to 
long-term climate data collection? 
LDG: I give a lot of presentations to 
groups around the region who are di- 
rectly affected by weather. So I might 


speak at an organic-farmers conference, 
or to a group of engineers or city plan- 
ners. I absolutely love doing stuff like 
that, because it expands my knowledge 
base. I can explain data from a tempera- 
ture graph or rainfall chart and then ask 
farmers to tell me what that means to 
them on the ground. That brings a new 
dimension to the data. 

SD: How can the collection of climate 
data help people? 

LDG: Well, as a climatologist, I have 
access to the long-term patterns that 
have emerged over the years. If you can 


share data that show the fall months 
are getting wetter, then a fanner who 
has access to that information might 
change what he’s doing in September 
and October to adjust. 

SD: Vermonters are generally 
pretty plugged into climate and the 
weather; do you think your job is 
made easier by living in Vermont? 
LDG: Since I’ve only been the state cli- 
matologist in Vermont, that’s hard to say. 
But something I hear a lot is, “I didn't 
know we had a state climatologist!" So 
a lot of my work is climate literacy and 

SD: How often do people request 
information now? 

LDG: A few years will go by when it's 
pretty quiet, and then we’ll get a couple 
of years of weird weather and people 
will be knocking down my door look- 
ing for more information. Several years 
ago, I received a lot of requests from 
people who lived on the shores of Lake 
Champlain asking if the lake was going 
to get lower. We were in the middle of 
a drought then. But just a few years 
later, we were dealing with flood levels. 
Homeowners, farmers and lawyers are 
among those I hear from often. 

SD: What do you wish people knew 
about the climate and how it relates 
to global warming? 

LDG: That the climate is part of a large 
system that is not necessarily linear. 
There are many interconnected parts 
and so much information is required to 
fully understand the changes that are 
being observed. If you look at Vermont 
50 years ago, you see that the ’60s were 
a cold and dry decade. So you’ll see pro- 
nounced warming from then to today. 
I’m working with a student to take that 
weather record back to the 1800 s so we 
can see decades’ worth of data. That’s 
when you get a better understanding of 
the changes you’re seeing. © 




A llen Gilbert has been thinking a lot about drones 
lately. Not the ones that rain Hellfire missiles 
on militants in remote parts of the Middle East 
and Asia. But spy drones that could monitor the 
movements of Vermonters - and, indeed, of all 
Americans — here at home. 

“I think we’ll have drones flying overhead in Vermont 
within a year,” predicts Gilbert, executive director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union ofVermont. 

Think he's crazy? Gilbert notes that the federal gov- 
ernment is already using surveillance drones to patrol the 
northern border; he points to a news report from North 
Dakota about a local sheriff who "borrowed” a U.S. Border 
Patrol drone to track down some cattle thieves. Gilbert 
believes it’s “only a matter of time” before a Vermont law 
enforcement agency makes a similar request of the feds. 

Gilbert even has a theory about how drones will debut 
in Vermont and win over a potentially skeptical public. The 
first use will be a search-and-rescue operation, he predicts, 
and when the aircraft locates a lost hiker or skier, everyone 
will say, “Oh, my God, a drone saved somebody's life.” 


Now state lawmakers are finally taking an interest 
in these issues — owing in large part to Gilbert's lobby- 
ing skills. More than anyone else, the mild-mannered 
advocate has watchdogged the police and other public 
officials in the name of accountability. He’s not a lawyer, 
but Gilbert has a mastery of the law — and an ability to 
render it understandable — that has made his opinions 
the “gold seal of approval in Vermont when it comes to 
civil liberties,” according to Senate Majority Leader Phil 
Baruth (D-Chittenden). 

It can be a lonely job. 

“It’s usually Allen versus the arrayed army of the other 
side,” observes Baruth. “Typically he is the one voice de- 
fending the civil liberties aspect Then he faces off against 
all law enforcement.” 

On Gilbert’s watch, the Vermont ACLU has racked up 
some notable court victories. It won a settlement from the 
Wildflower Inn in Lyndonville after the owners refused 
to host a same-sex wedding reception, a violation of 
Vermont's public accommodations act. It forced Franklin 
to drop its opening prayer at town meeting after resident 


plenty of both in Vermont during Gilbert’s tenure — seem 
to have shaken that resolve. 

“You don't have to distrust everybody. But shouldn't we 
have at least a few things in place to make sure that things 
really are on the up-and-up?” Gilbert asks. “Vermont's in 
denial about the standards of interactions that sometimes 
take place.” The sentiment, he says, often seems to be: 
“Everything is fine. Complaints about how things are op- 
erating really don't have merit.” 

Attorney General Bill Sorrell, whose office has tussled 
with the ACLU on numerous occasions, believes Vermont 
doesn't have a pervasive law-enforcement problem. In his 
view, the ACLU questions authority mostly because that’s 
its job. “They’re an advocacy organization, and so that’s 
the role that they play,” Sorrell says. 

Public Safety Commissioner Keith Flynn disputes 
Gilbert’s claim that Vermont has become a surveillance 
society — or that police are unaccountable to the public. 
The state has no plans to start using drones, according to 
Flynn, and he says he has no idea whether the feds are cur- 
rently flying them over Vermont. 


ALLEN GILBERT WANTS YOU 


Gilbert is worried about 
the privacy implications of 
being watched from above, 
and he’s been sharing those 
concerns with state lawmakers 
in Montpelier. At least one ap- 
pears to be listening: Rep. Kevin 
“Coach” Christie (D-White River 
Junction) plans to introduce 
legislation that would regulate 
drones in Vermont by requiring 
police to obtain a warrant before 
using one to monitor the public. 

A far more common reaction, 

Gilbert says, has been, "Oh, it's the 
ACLU again, creating some paranoid seal 
scenario.” 

Gilbert has grown accustomed to such pushback 
in the nine years since he took the helm of Vermont’s 
ACLU affiliate. During that time, the 61-year-old with 
the close-cropped beard has warned Vermonters of new 
technologies that let the government collect ever more 
information about its citizens: automated license-plate 
readers, facial-recognition software and soon, possibly, 

“Over the last 10 years, Vermont has been transformed 
into a state where we are being watched,” Gilbert wrote in 
the Vermont ACLU’s 2012 annual report. “Vermont, with 
little or no public discussion or acknowledgment, has 
become a surveillance society." 



... to hold government accountable 


Marilyn Hackett complained 
about the lack of church-state 
separation. 

The road to legislative 
triumphs has been bumpier. 
. The ACLU lias scored some 
Statehouse wins — partially 
reforming Vermont’s notori- 
ously weak public records 
law, for instance — but other 
efforts have fallen short. Its call 
or a moratorium on police use 
' Tasers following the death of 
tan tased by a state trooper was 
dismissed out of hand by the governor 
and his public safety commissioner. And 
Gilbert's proposed remedy for a rash of 
police misconduct — that all officers be licensed 
and regulated, like scores of other professions in Vermont 
— has hit roadblocks. 

>, the advocacy efforts have felt like driving 




mud se 


," Gilber 


in the s 


annual report. “You try hard to keep moving straight 
ahead, but the soft ground pulls and throws you in hap- 
hazard directions.” 

Gilbert’s explanation for the slow pace of change: 
Vermonters are inherently trusting of public officials in 
positions of authority. Neither embezzlement scandals 
nor shootings involving police — and there have been 


But the law-enforcement chief admits there’s nothing 
far-fetched about it. “I don’t think it’s a stretch of anyone’s 
imagination that drones could play a meaningful role in 
search-and-rescue operations,” he says. 

Such remarks make Gilbert think he’s on to something. 

“People can call you paranoid about how drones are 
going to be used,” he says. “But I think in five or 10 years, 
people are going to say, ‘I wish we had done more sooner.'” 


Birth of a civil libertarian 

No single event set Gilbert on his Constitution-defending 
crusade, but several experiences were formative. 

The youngest of four boys, he was raised in Boyertown, 
a small town in Pennsylvania Dutch country that was once 
home to the world's largest casket factory. His parents 
were public-school educators who met in the 1930s at a 
national conference of the YMCA, a progressive organi- 
zation for its time that came under investigation by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 

American history runs like a river through Gilbert’s 
life and motivates his work with the ACLU. In the early 
1970s, he majored in the subject at Harvard, where he met 
presidential historian Doris Kearns Goodwin. Then em- 
ployed at Harvard's Kennedy School, she placed Gilbert 
and six other students as volunteers one summer with a 
Democratic congressional campaign outside Pittsburgh. 
One of Gilbert’s companions on that trip was a good 
friend of his future wife, Vermont Legal Aid attorney Lila 
Richardson. 



After college, Gilbert and a friend spent six months 
riding buses and ferries and hitchhiking through South 
America — a trip that gave him new appreciation for his 
homeland. While sleeping in a small town in Chile, in 1974, 
Gilbert and his companion were awoken by armed police 
who came into their room and began rifling through their 
belongings. Gilbert was not fluent in Spanish, but his 
friend was and talked their way out of the tense situation. 

“That made me look at America in a different way I 
hadn't before,” Gilbert says during an interview at the 
ACLU's bare-bones office on Elm Street in Montpelier. 
"Going to South America showed me that America may be 
capable of making grossly bad mistakes in judgment, but 
it didn't necessarily mean it had to continue. There was a 
way for society to correct itself.” 

Gilbert ended up in Vermont via another friend, who 
landed him a reporter’s job at the Rutland Herald in 1976. 
Gilbert's beat: the cops. Today, the frequent critic of police 
recalls that most officers he met on the beat were “amaz- 
ing human beings” who had “tough jobs.” But stories he 
heard about Paul Lawrence — a corrupt narcotics cop who 
was found to have planted drugs on literally hundreds of 
suspects in the 1960s and 70s — made a lasting impression. 

“That was chilling,” says Gilbert, who went on to work 
as an editor for the Herald and Barre-Montpelier Times 
Argus. ‘1 didn't think cops acted that way.” 

Appropriately, Gilbert’s first experience with the 
ACLU was through a lawsuit. While running a media 


consultancy called PressKit, Gilbert served on the school 
board in the Vermont town of Worcester, whose schools 
were threatened with closure because the facilities were 
deemed inadequate. “Special ed kids were literally meet- 
ing with teachers or para-educators in bathrooms," he 
recalls. 

Gilbert persuaded the board members to become co- 
plaintiffs in an ACLU school-funding lawsuit against the 
state, the outcome of which led to the 1997 passage of the 
Act 60 public-school funding law. 

“I was really impressed that a bunch of volunteer law- 
yers did this all pro bono,” he says. “In most states, these 
cases were costing between $500,000 and $1 million.” 

Gilbert’s next big revelation came in Germany, where 
he moved with his wife in 1983 to teach American studies 
to young Germans. One classroom discussion centered 
on President Reagan’s visit to Bitburg cemetery — where 
members of the Nazi SS are buried — and Gilbert asked 
students what their Jewish friends thought about the 
controversial visit. 

“There was dead silence,” Gilbert remembers. Finally, 
a young woman spoke up: “Herr Gilbert, I met a Jew once 
when I was studying abroad in England. My mother gave 
me the name of a woman who, as a young child, had lived 
in our town but whose family left Germany in the 1930s.” 

“I was stunned to think, of these 15 or so students, 
only one had ever even met a Jew,” Gilbert says. “Forget 
whether these young Germans may or may not be 


prejudiced against Jews. The fact of the matter was, there S 

weren't any Jews in Germany anymore to hate. That was g 
more than chilling.” u 

Two decades later, Gilbert was invited to travel back to 3 
Germany with an American Jewish woman who was re- 2 
turning for the first time to the small town where she had 
spent the first eight years of her life. At a museum there, 
she found a memorial wall with names of locals who per- 
ished in the Holocaust. Gilbert recalls that she recognized g 

almost every name on the list. 

“Then she stopped and nearly choked. She had come d 
upon her own name," he says. When her family disap- 2 
peared from Germany, it was assumed they had ended 3 
up gassed like so many others. In fact, the family had fled 
to Colombia and later to America. The experience left 
Gilbert with what he calls “one of the emptiest feelings w 
I've ever had." 3 

To this day, Gilbert says those memories remind him * 
why his work for the ACLU matters. g 

“It is impossible for me to think about issues such as " 
the suspension of habeas corpus, as we have recently seen 
in this country, without thinking about where disregard of 
the rule of law can lead,” Gilbert says. “The experiences 
I was able to have are a major reason I do the work I do.” 
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"It’s Alice in Wonderland time" 

During the legislative session, Gilbert's work often consists of sit- 
ting in committee rooms while politicians slog through the ardu- 
ous process of lawmaking. Sometimes he's there to promote the 
ACLU's agenda. But often he’s just playing defense, shooting down 
bad ideas before they have a chance to take root and become law. 

On a recent Thursday morning, the ACLU director was seated 
near a window in the House Judiciary Committee room for a hear- 
ing on a bill that would expand access to police records in criminal 
investigations. Vermont's public-records law is among the 
weakest in the nation, and Gilbert and the ACLU have made 
lifting that veil of secrecy a priority over the past few years. 

Gilbert is a stalwart advocate of personal privacy rights, 
but he says Vermont’s public-records law takes them too far. 

The law permanently shields police records from public scru- 
tiny in the name of protecting the innocent, even after every 
suspect and witness in a particular case is dead. 

Gilbert wants the House to pass, with 
minor modifications, a 
Senate-approved 
bill, S.148, that 
adopts the federal 
freedom of infor- 
mation standard. 

That says that 
government records 
are presumed open 
absent a specific 


During the hear- 
ing, a lawyer for the 
Department of Public 
Safety said something 
that made Gilbert 
chuckle. She asserted 


ally have discretion to 
release criminal case 
files when officials 

too sensitive. Under the 
current public-records 
act, police records are 
“categorically” exempt 
from disclosure — and a 
2012 Vermont Supreme 
Court ruling interpreted that to mean the government has no such 
discretion. Now a government lawyer was averring the opposite. 

“It's Alice in Wonderland time," Gilbert commented during 
a break in the action with enough volume to be audible but not 
command attention. “Down the rabbit hole.” 

Public access to records may not seem like a typical ACLU 
issue, but Gilbert says it fits into the organization’s broader work 
on police accountability. How can the public, or the ACLU, know 
whether an officer violated someone’s civil rights if they can't 
access video, audio and written documentation of an incident? 

Case in point: The attorney general’s office still hasn't released 
its report on the police-involved death of Macadam Mason, the 
behaviorally disabled Thetford man who was killed last year after a 
state trooper fired a Taser into his chest. Sorrell ruled the shooting 
justified but has withheld his detailed investigative report because 
Mason's relatives are suing the state police for wrongful death. 

"Meanwhile, the rest of us are sitting here wondering: Should 
the cop be charged with manslaughter in this case, or was he 
really justified?” Gilbert says. 

Fighting for the public’s right to know has made Gilbert a hero 
to the Vermont media. Last year, the Vermont Press Association 


honored Gilbert with its highest honor, the Matthew Lyon Award, 
for his lifelong commitment to the First Amendment and for help- 
ing to pass a law that allows the public and news media to recoup 
attorneys' fees when they sue a government agency for records 

But in the legislature, Gilbert may be swimming upstream. 
At last week’s House Judiciary hearing, Rep. Richard Marek 
(D-Newfane) said he worried that releasing criminal case files 
could provide the “apprentice criminal" with details about how to 
pull off crimes. Another lawmaker worried aloud about innocent 
people getting a “bad deal” if police officials forgot to redact their 
names from reports before releasing them. In other words, 

might be dragged 
through the mud. 

In an interview, 
Gilbert contends 
those fears are un- 
founded. He says 
40 years of federal 
case law define what 
constitutes invasion 
of privacy which 
police could still 
invoke to deny records 
requests and would 
guide Vermont law if 
legislators adopted 
the federal standard 
on access to public 
records. “We’re not 
reinventing the wheel 
here,” he says. 

Gilbert was 
prepared to tell the 
House Judiciary 
Committee all that, but 
he never got the chance. 
Government lawyers 
and police chiefs spent 
than three hours 
the witness chair, 
the hearing broke 
for lunch before Gilbert 
could testify. Committee 
chair Rep. Bill Lippert 

(D-Hinesburg) offered Gilbert a rain check but no set date. 

All Gilbert could do was shrug and move on to the next hear- 
ing. “I'm used to it,” he said. 


“It’s not enough to be outraged" 

The Vermont ACLU takes on a lot of hot-button issues, but its 
leader would never be described as a firebrand. You're more likely 
to find Gilbert quietly chatting up lawmakers in the Statehouse’s 
marbled corridors than leading a protest march or shouting 
through a bullhorn. 

Those who know him say this style is what makes Gilbert ef- 
fective — and credible. Robert Appel, an ACLU board member and 
the former director of the Vermont Human Rights Commission, 
credits Gilbert's “understated" approach with helping scuttle a 
bill last year that would have given police warrantless access to a 
statewide prescription-drug database. 

“I think through Allen's tenacity and advocacy skills he was 
able to convince key legislators and committees this was not 
a place that Vermont wants to go," Appel says. “He’s very per- 
suasive, very smart and hard to dismiss, even with his low-key 
delivery.” 

Dan Barrett, the Vermont ACLU's staff attorney and its only 
other full-time employee, says his boss resembles the mythical 






“reasonable man” used in federal court cases to describe 
someone who “always behaves in a rational and courte- 
ous way.” 

“He doesn't honk at pedestrians or give people the 
finger," says Barrett, who has worked with Gilbert for five 
years. “He’s sort of a good compass in that regard.” 

Baruth, the Senate majority leader, says Gilbert was 
instrumental in defeating a bill this session that began as 
legislation blocking employers from demanding job ap- 
plicants provide passwords for Facebook and other social- 
media accounts. Somehow it morphed into an “employer’s- 
rights bill.” 

“Allen was the person in the witness chair who pushed 
back hard on that,” Baruth says, and adds that the bill went 

For his part, Gilbert says he’s honed his facts-based ap- 
proach over years of doing battle in committee hearings 
and courtrooms. That track record includes some notable 
legal victories, such as the case of Zach Guiles, a 13-year- 
old from Williamstown who was told in 2004 that he 
couldn't wear to school a T-shirt critical of George W. Bush 
that contained references to the president’s past drug use. 

But the ACLU has lost some big ones, too, such as a post- 
9/11 case that challenged random government searches by 
the Coast Guard on ferries crossing Lake Champlain. 

Gilbert explains that the ACLU considers three factors 
when deciding whether to pursue a lawsuit: Is it a civil- 
liberties issue? Is it a case that will benefit a whole class 
of people? And, is there a reasonable chance of success? 
The ferry-search case certainly satisfied the first two cri- 
teria, but Gilbert and the ACLU’s volunteer legal advisers 
weren’t convinced the case was winnable. Losing could be 


worse than doing nothing at all, since it might establish a 
harmful precedent. 

In the end, the ACLU decided to sue anyway, because, 
as Gilbert puts it, “This is why we exist as an organization. 
Nobody else is fighting the government.” As feared, the 
ACLU lost the case on appeal, and that decision has already 
been cited several times as justification for the government 
to conduct searches without probable cause. 


HE’S GOT A TOUGH JOB. 
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Gilbert’s takeaway: “It’s not enough to be outraged 
by an action taken by the government that you think is 
unfair or even unconstitutional. You have to be able to 
take that outrage and win your point, whether it be by 
legislation or litigation." 

Whom has Gilbert himself outraged? He says he was 
verbally abused outside Burlington’s federal courthouse 
for opposing the death penalty for convicted murderer 
Donald Fell. He’s also saved a few phone messages 


that were especially threatening. That comes with the 
territory, he says. The ACLU has long defended the 
due-process rights of despised individuals, and vitriol 
frequently follows. 

But it's hard to find anyone in the Montpelier estab- 
lishment who doesn't respect Gilbert and his work. Will 
Lindner, who was a partner in Gilbert’s now-defunct 
media consulting group PressKit and now serves on the 
ACLU board, says Gilbert was occasionally conscien- 
tious to a fault. "Sometimes he overreached,” Lindner 
recalls of Gilbert’s work with PressKit’s nonprofit 
clients. “There were times when clients reacted nega- 
tively," because Gilbert offered more advice than they 
were seeking. 

That's about as critical as it gets. Even Gilbert’s fre- 
quent adversaries say they respect the role he plays. 

“He’s got a tough job," Sorrell says. “It’s hard to 
always be fighting against the powers that be and ques- 
tioning the motives of public officials.” 

Of course, praise is easier to dish out when you’re on 
the winning side, as Vermont law enforcement almost 
always is. 

Gilbert’s immediate predecessor as ACLU direc- 
tor, Montpelier lawyer Benson Scotch, tries to keep a 
healthy distance from his old job. But he says he hears 
enough to know that his successor is making a differ- 

“I know the people that work with him respect him 
a great deal,” Scotch says of Gilbert. “He’s a young guy 
still. And he better not be thinking about taking any 
other job anytime soon.” There are too many things to 
be “paranoid” about. ® 
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Making the Grade 

In Montgomery, one school beats the odds on student achievement 
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ationwide, educators are grap- 
pling with one of the biggest 
challenges to hit schools in 
decades. Since the 1960s, the 


difference in test scores between econom- 
ically privileged and underprivileged stu- 
dents has grown 40 percent. Increasingly, 
income determines a student's likelihood 
of success, more so even than factors such 


It’s a problem everyone recog- 
nizes but few know how to address. 
Which makes the case of Montgomery 
Elementary School, a small, rural 
prekindergarten-through-eighth-grade 
school near the Canadian border, all the 
more compelling. 

“We have a persistent achievement 
gap in this state," explains Michael Hock, 
the director of educational assessment 
for the Vermont Agency of Education. “It 
ranges from school to school — interest- 
ingly enough, except for Montgomery. 
Montgomery stands out as having no 
achievement gap." 


Fifty-one percent of Montgomery’s 
students qualify for free or reduced- 
price lunches, the measure the state 
uses to track students living in poverty. 
(Statewide, nearly 41 percent of students 
qualify for the benefit.) Yet across the 
board, yearly test scores at the school. 


those levels in math, versus 65 percent 
statewide. 

The numbers are equally startling 
when one breaks out the statistics for 
students living in poverty. In Vermont, 
17 percent of students receiving free or 
reduced-price lunch scored the lowest 


EVERYONE HOLDS THEMSELVES ID THAI HIGH STANDARD. 

THERE'S A CULTURE OF SHARED ACCOUNTABILITY. 


which this year enrolled 130 students, 
are staggeringly high. Last year, 94 
percent of Montgomery students were 
judged “proficient” or "proficient with 
distinction” in reading skills according to 
the New England Common Assessment 
Program, compared with 73 percent 
statewide. Ninety-nine percent achieved 


possible score — “substantially below 
proficient” — on the reading portion of 
the NECAP. At Montgomery, not one so- 
cioeconomically disadvantaged student 
fell into that category. In math, 28 percent 
of disadvantaged students scored at the 
lowest level statewide, versus a mere 4 
percent at Montgomery. 


Montgomery students’ success 
stretches beyond test scores. The number 
of special education students on individu- 
alized education programs, or IEPs, has 
dropped in recent years from 25 percent 
to 14 percent — and special education 
teacher Lara Morales says that’s not be- 
cause of shifting demographics. Rather, 
Montgomery students who are held to 
high standards and helped along with ad- 
ditional instruction often end up ‘graduat- 
ing” from the special education program. 
"It’s like we’re adding tools to their tool- 
box,” Morales says. 

The school does all this while spending 
roughly $10,700 to educate each student — 
less than the statewide average of roughly 
$12,300. 

These stats make Montgomery a 
leader not just in Vermont but nationally: 
The school is one of four profiled in the 
forthcoming book Growing Into Equity: 
Professional Learning and Personalization 
in High-Achieving Schools, due out in 
June. Coauthor Sonia Caus-Gleason calls 
Montgomery “extraordinary,” and “one of 
the schools that is really in the advance 
team for schools across the country.” 

The big question, of course, is how do 

"Everyone’s always looking for the 
silver bullets,” says Susan Hayes, who 
worked until 2010 at the Vermont Agency 
of Education as state coordinator for 
the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress. There, she helped author a 
report called Roots of Success: Effective 
Practices in Vermont Schools, which iden- 
tified strategies of some of Vermont’s most 
successful schools. 

But there is no silver bullet, says 
Montgomery Elementary School principal 
Beth O’Brien. After years of success, the 
friendly 45-year-old, who has been at the 
helm since 1999, periodically fields calls 
from other schools looking for her "secret." 

“They want me to tell them in two 
minutes what’s taken us 10 years to do,” 
O’Brien says. “It’s not a magic wand.” 

Ask Montgomery teachers what makes 
their school successful, and the techniques 
they cite come off as remarkably common- 
sensical. The teachers say they believe 
every student can and should succeed, 
and set high expectations for students and 
themselves. They credit a strong principal 
with leading the charge. 

Theirs is a vibrant professional com- 
munity that meets weekly in small groups 
to plan lessons and talk over classroom 
problems and general expectations. 


i about [doing well],” Hubacek 


O’Brien touts a data-driven approach to 
teaching that isn't so much about teaching 
to standardized tests as it is about using test 
results to examine which concepts students 
understand and which need more work. 

“I thought I knew what I was doing," 
says middle school math teacher Steve 
Moran, speaking of six years ago, when 
he joined the staff. After a few months at 
Montgomery, where teachers routinely 
study and discuss recent literature on edu- 
cation, Moran confided in O’Brien that he 
felt like “a junior college student at an Ivy 
League school.” 

What does Montgomery education look 
like in practice? 

On a Friday morning, math, social stud- 
ies and physical education teacher Jeff 
Ward — a 36-year Montgomery veteran 
is teaching fifth graders about fractions and 
decimals. Students take turns heading up 
to an overhead projector. When their class- 
mates toss out numbers — "Nine-eighths!” 
or “Zero-point-five!” — they mark the ap- 
propriate spot on a line stretching from 
zero to two. 

Ward doesn’t single out students for 
the task. Instead, he asks, “Who else is 
having trouble?” and the students unself- 
consciously nominate themselves for extra 
practice in front of their classmates. When 
one fifth-grade girl starts to squirm at her 
desk, her neighbor whispers — firmly but 
not maliciously — “Pay attention.” 

A particularly tricky question from 
Ward stumps a student, who responds with 
a brief “I don’t know.” 

Ward replies patiently, “Yes, you do.” 

Classroom doors hang open throughout 
the middle school wing, a big change from 
the days 20 years ago of “shut the door and 
don’t come in,” Ward says. Students don't bat 
an eye when a visitor pops in to observe from 
the back of the class. They’re used to visits, 
particularly from their principal. O'Brien 
says that even second graders whose class- 
rooms she visits will turn to her to explain, 
“The goal of our learning today is...” 

A little farther down the hall, Moran is 
leading a lesson in the “scaling effect on 
prisms.” His math class is typically heavy 



dotted with alu- 
minum-foil solar 
panels and wind 
turbines that re- 
semble pinwheels. 
Fourteen-year-old 
Anna Smith points 
the compost- 
toilet and pas- 
solar windows 
her design, 
before launching 
a discussion 
of the finer points 
of “energy trans- 
fer,” as illustrated 
by woodstoves and 
hydro-turbines. 

Her classmates 

alert. Later, when 
one asks a budding 
architect about the 
feasibility of a roof- 


on algebra, but today the seventh graders 
are shaping heavy paper into three-dimen- 
sional geometric models. “This is Fantastic 
Friday. Go. You have a half hour to build," 
Moran tells the students, as they scatter to 
collect rulers, protractors and scissors. 

In the next classroom over, Sara 
Caldwell's eighth-grade students are 
sharing the results of a two-week proj- 
ect on energy efficiency. Each student, 
outfitted with an imaginary budget 
of $150,000, has constructed a three- 
dimensional model of an energy-efficient 


Misha Hubacek, 
a Montgomery 
eighth grader. 
She and her classmates say they learn a 
lot. A few are chafing against the bounds 
of Montgomery's small classes and are 
eagerly looking forward to high school. 
But, aside from the usual eighth-grader 
complaints about algebra homework and 
teachers’ rules, they seem remarkably 
appreciative. 


fides Steven Rosploch, an eighth grader 
who moved to Montgomery from New 
Hampshire in 2012. “I’m actually learning 
stuff this year.” 


says. 

Anica Koontz-Miller agrees: “You want 
to make your teachers proud.” 

O'Brien, whom teachers and onlookers 
credit with much of Montgomery's success, 
says she and her staff feel equally commit- 
ted to making themselves, their peers and 
their students proud. “We’re never going to 
be perfect,” she says. 

But as test scores go up year by year, 
O’Brien and her teachers are setting 
the bar higher and higher. “Everyone 
holds themselves to that high standard,” 
she says. “There's a culture of shared 
accountability.” 

If the techniques to which O’Brien and 
others attribute Montgomery’s success 
are common sense, they’re not necessarily 
easy. O’Brien says she sympathizes with 
teachers and principals at other schools 
who spend more time putting out the small 
fires of disciplinary problems and day-to- 
day stresses than envisioning school-wide, 
systemic changes. It’s not easy, or quickly 
achievable, to overhaul the culture of a 

And yet O’Brien accomplished just that. 
When she took the lead as principal at 
Montgomery, the school’s test scores were 
roughly average when judged against the 
rest of the state. As the culture changed, 
test scores followed. 

Hock and other educational profes- 
sionals say that Montgomery should be 
an inspiration to other schools. There, 
he says, teachers are proving that demo- 
graphics are not destiny. Crucial to their 
efforts appears to be the conviction that 
every student is capable of success, and 
that teachers should not view themselves 
as having been dealt a “bad hand” because 
their school serves a high population of « 
low-income students. n 

“There are things that work, that do g 
make a difference,” Hock says. "Just be- 3 
cause a student comes from a poor family, H 
or they’re in a town where there isn’t much g 
money, doesn’t meant they aren’t going 
to succeed. We see that in a place like 
Montgomery.” ® 
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Kick Starter 

A Burlington capoeira class packs a punch with dance, music and martial arts 
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B efore you can learn capoeira in Fabio “Fua” 
Nascimento’s class, you have to learn a little 
Portuguese. At the beginning of each session, 
he passes out instruments — a drum, a cow- 
bell, a tambourine — and tells his students to repeat 
after him, his big voice soaring: A mare ta cheia ioio, or 
"The tide is high." 

Briefly, it feels like a sing-along rather than a mar- 
tial-arts class. But within 
minutes the instruments 
are set down, and partici- 
pants are lunging across 
the floor — kicking, jump- 
ing, back bending, ducking 
and, eventually, contorting 
their bodies into a kind of 
backward cartwheel. 


capoeira since he was 8. “I grew up in a really poor area 
in Sao Paulo, really poor,” he says. As a kid, he watched 
his capoeira-master uncle train. But Nascimento’s 
father disapproved of the African religions intertwined 
with the martial art. “He knew one thing was related to 
the other. He said that he would be very happy if I did 
kung fu, or something that would not bring me there," 
Nascimento says. “I tried everything, but, you know. 


singing, 
and fighting is 
l capoeira. The 
“fight-dance” 
can be traced back to the 
1600 s, when landowners, 
faced with an increas- 
ing number of runaway 
slaves, allowed their 
African workers to dance 
and practice their religion 
twice a month. What the 
slaves created was a sly 
martial art, characterized 
by rhythm and fluid move- 
ment — and dressed up as 

And, as I found out 
at Nascimento's class at 
Burlington's North End Studios, it's 
one hell of a workout. Near the begin- 
ning, capoeira felt like yoga, with long, 
deep stretches on the floor. Around the 
middle, it felt like break dancing — all 
crouching and side-to-side weight 
shifts. By the end, when we began pair- 
ing off and improvising “fights," I was a 
sweaty, blistery mess. 

Before wrapping up, Nascimento 
drew us all into a tight group hug and 
asked us to breathe together. The seven 
of us leaned in close, and I watched 
as beads of sweat rolled off one stu- 
dent’s head and onto the floor. Finally, fa 

Nascimento told us all to stick out our N A 

tongues and roar. “Like lions," he in- 
structed with a big smile. 

Nascimento, a dreadlocked 32-year-old with 


I'M A PEACEFUL 


they just don’t have the same ... thing.” 

So he began taking capoeira classes 
with friends from school — and was 
immediately hooked. For one thing, 
Nascimento was really good at it. “In 
the second month, I was already in 
the same level as people who were 
doing it a year and a half,” he says. 
He couldn’t stop thinking about 
it. “I wanted to learn everything," 

At the same time, doing capoeira 
was building his self-esteem. “In the 
middle of the ’90s, the black move- 
“FUA" mentmadea transformation in Brazil, 

MENTO but in my childhood, the beautiful 

guys were always the blond ones, blue 
eyes," says Nascimento. “Every year 
the girls made a list of the 10 most beautiful guys in the 


RME. 

IT'S MUCH 
MORE 

ABOUTSELF 

AWARENESS. 


At 17, he began teaching capoeira in Sao Paulo. “It 
was my first contact with other socioeconomic re- 
alities,” he says. And it introduced him to the larger 
capoeira community, of which he desperately wanted 

For some people, capoeira is a martial art designed 
for real fighting — most Brazilian ultimate fighters were 
trained in the technique. But Nascimento says that isn’t 
his thing. "I’m a peaceful 
person," he says. “For me, 
it’s much more about self- 
awareness. I like the game 
of it, too — put down, jump 
over. When it becomes vio- 
lent but it’s still beautiful to 
watch, this is still my style. 
But if there’s no rhythm in 
the body anymore, it turns 
me off.” 

Determined to find a 
master with whom to train, 
Nascimento began travel- 
ing throughout Brazil, 
teaching and working odd 
jobs, including one as an 
armed bouncer at a swanky 
club. “No fights on my 
watch,” he quips. 

After several years, 
he returned to Sao Paulo 
and saw Aberre, one of 
Brazil’s most recognized 
masters, playing capoeira. 
(Nascimento uses the 
word “playing” to describe 
two people engaging in 
the martial art.) That's my 
master, Nascimento recalls thinking, and they began to 
work together. 

A few years of training, teaching, modeling gigs and 
dinner-theater performances later, he met his now- 
wife, Kaitlyn O’Donnell, a Vermont dancer and transla- 
tor, in a Sa6 Paulo capoeira class. He moved with her to 
Montpelier in 2009. 

These days, Nascimento juggles several teaching 
gigs — at Contemporary Dance and Fitness Studio 
in Montpelier, North End Studios in Burlington and 
Dartmouth College in Hanover, N.H. — along with his 
job as a para-educator at Randolph Elementary School. 
This summer, he’ll teach capoeira at the Middlebury 
Language Schools, and he plans to start an after-school 
program in East Montpelier. 

Hard work is a way of life for Nascimento. He had 
his first job at 12 , working the night shift at his dad's fac- 
tory. “The worst part was, no salary," he says. “The deal 
was, you want to live here, you have to pay something.” 

Nascimento hated his time in the factory, but it's 



evident in his capoeira class that teach- 
ing comes naturally to him. “Everything 
can be taught, as long as you have re- 
spect," he says. 

One of his Burlington students, 
Morelia Devost, has been taking 
capoeira classes for a little shy of two 
years. A swimmer growing up, and a 
rugby player in college, the 39-year- 
old pretty much limited her workouts 
to a gym routine until she discovered 

“At first, you just feel so lost,” she 
says. “But every time, at the end of each 
class, I’d always end up feeling like Oh, 
my God, that was so much fun!" 

A nutritionist and hypnotherapist, 
Devost takes a holistic approach to 
the activity. She’s not in it to become a 
master; she just wants to be part of the 
community and work on a few personal 
goals. “I want to get really good at my 
handstands. I want to get more flexible 
so my kicks are better,” she says. “When 
you fall in love with a sport, you just 
want to do it because it feels good.” 

And because you have a cool teacher 
like Nascimento? 

“I love him,” Devost gushes. “You 
know why? He’s been doing capoeira 


since he was a little kid. He's really 
advanced. And he’s just so humble and 
friendly.” 

Nascimento won over Justina 
Mahler, too. Another of his Burlington 
students, 29-year-old Mahler hadn’t 
heard of capoeira until she caught a 
demonstration he gave at a multicul- 
tural festival in Essex two years ago. “I’d 
always wanted to learn a martial art, 
and capoeira seemed to have enough 
personality to help me through the 
process of learning it,” Mahler says. She 
stuck with it and now takes classes in 
Montpelier and Burlington. 

“Fua invites you to move outside 
your comfort zone, which is enough of a 
challenge for me to keep trying without 
getting frustrated," she says. 

Once a month, Nascimento’s stu- 
dents get together to celebrate. They 
bring food, sing songs and play capoeira 
into the wee hours. It’s that sense of 
community that has kept a core group 
of about 10 coming back for nearly two 
years. “There’s this inner circle,” says 
Devost. “It feels like family." ® 
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Pulling Strings 

The "secret genius" of pedal steel guitar builder Jerry Fessenden 



^ his is a horrible little shop,” Jerry Fessenden 

I says as he opens the door to a shack abutting 
I the muddy driveway of his rural Montpelier 
■ home. Inside, exposed insulation stuffed be- 
tween ceiling beams holds in what little warmth a small 
space heater against a far wall can crank out. Dusty scraps 
of Formica are stacked precariously on a makeshift table. 
The walls are decorated with grainy, computer-printed 
pictures, notes and phone numbers scribbled in pen 
directly on the plywood, and a faded banner that reads 
“Fessenden Guitars.” The calendar hanging above a work- 
bench littered with metal pins, clamps and hand tools says 
2007. 

“I guess I haven’t changed that in a while,” says 
Fessenden, who, clad head to toe in denim and sporting a 
white handlebar mustache above an uneasy grin, bears an 
uncanny resemblance to David Crosby. 

The small and cluttered shop isn’t “horrible," just 
humble. Yet from this shack, down a dirt road off Route 
2 overlooking the Montpelier Gun Club shooting range, 
Fessenden’s one-man operation, Fessenden Guitar 
Company, has supplied hundreds of pedal steel guitars to 
players all over the world. 

His clients range from hobbyists to famous players 
such as Kaki King, Terry Crisp, Robert Randolph and 
Roosevelt Collier. His guitars have graced stages great 
and small, from Burlington’s tiny Radio Bean to die Super 
Bowl to the hallowed halls of the Grand Ole Opry. 

Fessenden, 69, grew up in Hampden, Me., and says he 
developed his musical skills as a teenager playing in bars 
along Exchange Street in nearby Bangor. 


"Bangor has some really fine, world- 
class players,” he says with a faint Down 
East lilt. “It was an amazing place for a 

After he left Maine in his twen- 
ties, Fessenden bounced around New 
England. He eventually landed at Dekley 
Guitars in Enfield, Conn., where he 
learned both to build and play pedal 
steel from Jim Smith, a pioneering figure 
in the close-knit pedal steel community. 

Later, in Nashville, Fessenden worked 
for Sho-Bud, one of the premier pedal 
steel manufacturers in the country at the 
time. A stint in the Southeast in the 1970s 
found him working closely at ZB Guitars 
with owner Tom Brumley, best known 
as the steel player for Buck Owens and jimp 

Ricky Nelson. 

Fessenden returned to the Northeast 
in the late '80s and began building his own pedal steel 
guitars under the Fessenden Guitar Company banner 
— possibly the dilapidated one still hanging in his shop. 
He moved to Montpelier in 1995. Despite the experience 
he had accrued working in pedal steel shops around the 
country, he says his first models were pretty crude. 

“They had some problems," Fessenden admits with 
typical Yankee dryness. “And people usually object to 
that.” 

Over the years, he has ironed out those flaws. Fessenden 


w produces 25 to 30 guitars per year on average, ranging cial for pedal steel players. 


from a $600 “six-shooter” — a simplified six-string model 
that's more portable and easier to play than standard pedal 
steels — to 12 -string and double-necked models that cost 
between $2500 and $3500. Fessenden says that, when he 
has all the parts on hand — he farms out some work to 
machine shops around the country — he can build a guitar 
from start to finish in two or three days. 

"I did 54 one year,” he says. "But working at that speed 
is too much.” 

Fessenden sources most of his parts in the U.S. But 
anything with chrome — tuning pegs, for example — he 
reluctantly buys overseas. He says restrictions on chrome 
manufacturing imposed by the Environmental Protection 
Agency have made buying the material in America cost 
prohibitive. 

“That really bothers me,” he says. “But that's just the 

Fessenden is a reserved man who speaks cautiously, 
at least to strangers. He avoids questions about his per- 
sonal life, but he loosens up when talking about music. 
He says he spends time every month in Nashville, where 
he records with various session players. He frequents the 
Grand Ole Oprv and has pictures on his shop walls of him- 
self and friends posing with country stars such as Charley 
Pride and Carrie Underwood. 

“I could tell you a lot of stories about these folks,” he 
says of the photos. “Though I'm not sure how many of 
them you could print.” 

Fessenden connects with the local 
pedal steel community through musi- 
cians such as Burlington’s Brett Lanier, 
who called him "a great dude" in a recent 
phone interview. Lanier, 29, has known 
Fessenden since 2005, when he was a 
novice player trying to find other locals 
with experience. Pedal steel is a niche 
instrument, with only a handful of play- 
ers in Vermont. Lanier says he found 
Fessenden online, cold-called him and 
asked to visit. They’ve been friends ever 

“Brett is becoming a very good steel 
player,” Fessenden says. “I tell him all the 
time he belongs in Nashville." 

Lanier is a fixture at Radio Bean's 
Honky Tonk Tuesday and plays with 
several local artists, including Maryse 
Smith and Bob Wagner. While Fessenden 
hasn’t given him lessons in a traditional sense, Lanier says, 
he’s learned a lot by simply being around the man, travel- 
ing with him to pedal steel shows around the country and 
peeking over his shoulder at the shop. 

"He’s a secret genius," says Lanier. “He has something 
that he does so well and knows so much about. But at the 
same time, he’s really easygoing and easy to talk to.” 

Specifically, Lanier says Fessenden educated him on 
the mechanics of the pedal steel. Given how complicated 
:al understanding of the instrument is cru- 


ARE SOME OF 
THE BEST-TONED 
INSTRUMENTS 



THE NUMBERS DON'T LIE 



“Jerry really understands all the differ- 
ent kinds of changer mechanisms, which 
are the brains behind the string pulling,” 
Lanier says. 

String pulling is the essence of pedal 
steel guitar playing, the action that gives 
the instrument its signature shimmer- 
ing sound. Foot pedals and knee levers 
are attached to rods, which connect to 
mechanisms that hold the strings. When 
the pedals and levers are activated, the 
tension in corresponding strings changes, 
raising or lowering the pitch and tuning. 

One of Fessenden’s key innovations 
is a "clipless rod puller," a device he has 
patented and sells to other builders that 
streamlines the Rube Goldberg-esque 
inner workings of the instrument. 

“You need to be kind of a dweeb to play 
the pedal steel guitar,” says Jim Pitman in 
a phone conversation. “You have to be part 
mechanic and part musician." 

Pitman is a well-regarded pedal steel 
and Dobro player, best known for his work 
with central Vermont bands the Stone 
Cold Roosters and Abby Jenne and the 
Enablers. He’s known Fessenden since 
the early 1980s and used to build pickups 
for his guitars. Pitman also helped design 
Fessenden’s ffetboard and the company 
logo, which is a silhouette of a longhorn 

Pitman says he’s owned several differ- 
ent brands of pedal steel guitar over the 
years, including a few Fessenden models. 

“I have to say, his 12 -stringed guitars, 
and probably his double-neck as well, 

around,” Pitman says. “They sound great 
and have lots of sustain.” 


Pitman explains that pedal steel guitar 
is one of the few instruments whose 
tuning can be tempered nearly to perfec- 
tion while it’s being played. 

“You can’t do that with, say, a piano,” 
Pitman says. “The third in this key is not 
the third in that key. But because things 
are pedaled, you can tune the pitch of the 
pedal change, and that’s preserved for the 
chord that’s being played on the neck." 

When pressed to explain why his 
guitars have such pure tone, Fessenden 
confesses he’s not sure. 

“I couldn’t really tell you,” he says. 
“They just seem to work." 

It’s hard to believe he has no answer, 
given his vast experience and the fact that, 
as Lanier is quick to point out, makers 
around the country often send their gui- 
tars to Fessenden for repairs when they're 
stumped. Maybe Fessenden is just playing 
coy. Or maybe there’s a touch of magic 
to the pedal steel guitar itself that eludes 
even brilliant mechanical minds like his. 

“Pedal steel players stress about tone 
to an almost ridiculous point. And that 
aspect of pedal steel guitars is hard to pin 
down, scientifically,” Pitman says. “It’s 
almost like trial and error. But somehow 
[Fessendenj’s landed on something. 

“Jerry is kind of a maker good old boy,” 
Pitman continues. “Oh, and he really looks 
like David Crosby." ® 
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Sweet Success? 

Taste Test: Maple City Diner by alice levitt 


S ome of Vermont's oldest opera- 
tional restaurants are diners. 
Berlin's Wayside Restaurant & 
Bakery opened in 1918, while 
Burlington favorite Henry’s Diner has 
been slinging hearty breakfasts since 
1925. It could be said that along with 
maple syrup and cheddar cheese, diners 
are the backbone of Green Mountain 
food culture. 

Maple City Diner in St. Albans serves 
all of the classics, but it’s only been open 
for a month. Another thing that sets 


it apart? The eatery is owned by chef 
Marcus Hamblett. 

Locals may know him as chef and 
owner of One Federal, also in St. Albans; 
previously, the New England Culinary 
Institute graduate worked as a chef- 
instructor at his alma mater. As he has 
proved at beloved, all-American One 
Federal, Hamblett has the chops to 
create dishes that transcend the com- 
fort-food classics that inspire them. He 
does so with not just a deft hand in the 
kitchen, but a green thumb. Hamblett’s 


own small farm supplies much of the 
produce used in the from-scratch cook- 
ing at One Federal. 

With this talented chef in charge 
of the menu at Maple City, as well, the 
diner has the potential to be both a place 
to eat a delicious meal and an important 
example of true Vermont roots cooking. 
A little more than a month after opening. 
Maple City is on its way to realizing this 
potential but isn’t there quite yet. 

The space that previously housed 
Athena’s Diner is now decorated with 


maple-related paraphernalia — vintage 
photos of locals working their sugar 
bushes, ads for maple products, and 
antique taps and other sugaring equip- 
ment. A small counter provides an au- 
thentic diner experience, but I preferred 
the exceptionally cushy booths, where 
the only thing less than comfortable was 
the temperature. I ate with my coat on, 
and noticed that other diners did so, as 
well. With the warm months coming, 
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Onion 
City Suds 

WINOOSKI LOSES PHO 
PASTEUR, GAINS MULE BAR 
Last week, Winooski’s pho 
pasteur closed with little 
warning, leaving lovers of 
its fragrant pho somewhat 
stunned. They may be 
assuaged in a few weeks, 
though, when 38 Main Street 
opens as a new craft-beer 
spot, mule bar, designed by 


of Montpelier's three penny 
taproom and joey nagy of the 

get into Winooski for a long 
time,” Kerner says. “This 
feels like a city with a great 
vibe.” The spot should be 
open by May 1, he notes. 

Mule Bar will have 49 
seats — including 16 outside 
— and an airy feel, or what 
contractor Eyrich Stauffer of 
Stauffer Woodworking (also 
a partner in the venture) calls 
“Danish modern saloon." 


How Bazaar 


TURKISH FOOD STORE TO OPEN IN BURLINGTON 
Most of us don’t have a Turkish mother cooking her 
specialties at home for us. But efe (IMRin does, and he’s 
willing to share. He’ll do just that when he and his mom, 
nazan bozkurt, open Anatolian grand bazaar at 163 Pearl 
Street in Burlington in early May. 

Bozkurt's baklava has been approaching local-legend 
status since 2006 , the year after she left her job in 
the Istanbul fashion industry to join her son, then a 
University of Vermont master’s student. As Anatolian 
ethnic food, the family has established itself as a 
Burlington farmers market fixture and sold its wares at 

CITY MARKET and OOBRA TEA. 



The same pack- 
aged foods — dolmas, 
borek, lentil soup, 
pistachio hummus and 
more — will be for sale 

Bazaar, which is strictly 
take-out. “We’re going 
to make sure people 
have a big selection 
of Mom’s cooking 
available to them at 
their own leisure, so 
they don't feel like they 
have to eat here,” says 
Qimrin of the store. Aside from occasional meaty treats, 
he notes, the fare is vegetarian, and 80 percent is vegan. 

Space that might have been taken up by seating is 
instead filled with treasures from Turkey, including 
coffee, olive oil, spices, tea sets and glassware. For cus- 
tomers who want something heartier than the mezzes, 
soups and desserts that Bozkurt prepares, she’ll provide 
her family recipes and aids to making Turkish meals at 
home. For now, those will likely be handouts, but the 
former designer is also working on a cookbook. 

And, of course, there will be baklava, both walnut and 
pistachio varieties, sold in sizes to suit every honey- 
drenched, flaky occasion. 


Manning the kitchen will 
be jean-luc matecat, former 
chef at amuse at the essex 
resort & spa and another 
partner in the venture. 
Matecat is busy planning a 
“local, ever-changing” menu, 
he says, and has started 
seedlings for the restaurant's 
future garden, which will be 

The opening menu 
displays an array of gastro- 
pub fare, including beer- 
battered haddock cheeks 


Route 4 will be a time of 
rebirth when it comes to 
food-related businesses. 
Since Tropical Storm Irene, 
the ouechee diner, frozen 
memories and sheparo'spie 
on the green have all closed. 
That unfortunate streak was 
followed by the early March 
closure of two local main- 
stays, BENTLEYS RESTAURANT in 
Woodstock and fire stones 
restaurant in Quechee. 

But this year has already 
seen encouraging signs. The 



and chips; rabbit fricassee 
with ricotta dumplings; 
beef-cheek tartine with 
blue-cheese fondue; and a 
po’boy with fried Wellfleet 
oysters. “We're putting a 
huge amount of focus on 
our charcuterie-and-cheese 
program,” Matecat says, and 
the kitchen will roll out tons 
of fresh seafood. 

Expect 16 draft lines and 
a “succinct" cocktail and 
wine list at the bar, Kerner 
says. When it comes to beers, 
he isn’t yet naming names, 
but the evidence suggests 
Mule Bar’s selection may be 
remarkably similar to Three 
Penny’s — at least in concept. 
“What we’ve found is a 
formula that works,” Kerner 

Mule Bar will be open 
seven days a week for lunch 
and dinner, with brunch on 
Sundays. 

Upper Valley 
Renaissance 

A HOST OF NEW EATERIES 
OPEN ALONG ROUTE 4 
This spring, mud season 
along the Upper Valley's 


Quechee Bridge reopened on 
January 1, making life easier 
for the businesses on the far 
side of the river, including 

SIMON PEARCE RESTAURANT. 

In March, Proctorsville’s 

SINGLETON'S GENERAL STORE 

opened a second location 
along Route 4, singleton's 
market, which was jammed 
from the day it opened. Also 
last month, two Boston- 
based restaurant partners, 
MARIA FREDDURA and JOHN G.F. 
ruggieri, purchased Bentleys 
and Fire Stones. They say 
they plan to reopen both 
ventures by May (the former 
will retain its name, while 
Fire Stones will be reborn as 
river stones). 

Ruggieri, a part-time 
Barnard resident, says both 
restaurants “have good 
bones" and won't receive 
drastic changes, though he 
and Freddura plan to reintro- 
duce the warm, antique-filled 
ambiance at Bentleys. There, 
longtime standbys such as 
the Woodstocker sandwich 
and maple-encrusted chicken 
will be joined by a roster of 
seafood plates (Freddura 
co-owns Boston’s Daily Catch 
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this shouldn’t be a problem much 
longer, and hopefully the thermostat 
will be fixed before next winter. 

While breakfast is served all day, at 
my first, evening visit, I ordered from 
the dinner menu. A bowl of parsnip-ma- 
ple soup was an obvious choice to ring 
in the maple season and recognize the 
diner’s theme. Perhaps I should have 
saved it for dessert. It was delicious but 
overly sweet, a shock to my palate so 
early in the meal. A little less maple or 
a little more salt and acid would have 

As a fan of One Federal’s homemade, 
crunchy chicken fingers, I was excited to 
try the tenders at Maple City. However, 
the three small pieces were neither 
made from scratch nor particularly 
tasty, and only 50 cents less than those 
served at the other restaurant. 

The salad that comes with every 
dinner entree is a taste of One Federal. 
The same impressively balanced maple 
vinaigrette perfected at the other 
restaurant is available at Maple City, 
among a selection of homemade dress- 
ings. Unfortunately, the portion of fresh 
mixed greens, cucumbers, cherry toma- 
toes and onions was small. 

The meal improved when our en- 
trees arrived. The eponymously named 
Maple City burger had personality 
plus: Cooked exactly to my requested 
medium, the meat was juicy and slath- 
ered in just enough maple syrup to make 
it flavorful without being too sweet. 
Bacon and cheddar cheese were good 
complements to the thinnish patty and 
syrup, as was the sturdy-but-fluffy roll 
on which it was all served. The hand- 
cut fries that came on the side, however, 
could have used another minute or two 
of cooking for additional crispness. 

The roast-turkey dinner might 
have time-traveled from one of those 
Vermont diners of a hundred years ago, 
with a tweak or two. Over exception- 
ally creamy mashed potatoes, two thick 
slices of turkey were succulent, salty 
and fork-tender. The delectably thick, 
pale gravy tasted more like a fine-dining 
cream sauce than thickened pan drip- 
pings. Stuffing was flavored with sage 
and presented in pebble-like chunks. 
But while there was plenty of turkey, 
gravy, potatoes and stuffing, the sides of 
cranberry sauce and creamy coleslaw, 
served in plastic cups, were skimpy, 
leaving the dish off balance. 

There were no complaints what- 

The pastry case at Maple City Diner 
is a thing to behold. Giant cubes of 
bread pudding, extra-large eclairs and 


chocolate-drizzled peanut-butter pies 
were all tempting. So was a pan of bis- 
cuits soaking in maple syrup and labeled 
“ragmuffins.” Baker Jill Lanpher and 
NECI intern Eva Fiske deserve heaps of 
praise for all of the old-time treats that 
are far better than great-grandma used 

I just had to try the maple cinnamon 
buns that Hamblett has touted proudly. 
And he’s right to brag. While sticky- 
sweet, the bun didn’t overwhelm, per- 
haps due to its soft, buttery dough, and 
the giant dessert was easily enough for 
two. That pastry is the reason St. Albans 
will never need a Cinnabon. Why visit a 
franchise that can’t compare to the real 
(local) thing? 



THE DINER HAS THE POTENTIAL 

TO BE BOTH A PEACE TO EAT 
A DELICIOUS MEAL AND 

AN IMPORTANT EXAMPLE Of 
TRUE VERMONT ROOTS COOKING. 

Cupcakes were also impressive in 
both size and flavor. The Black Forest’s 
firm, chocolaty cake hid a delightful 
secret — after a couple of bites, a mass 
of sweet cherries oozed out of the cup- 
cake’s center. A tall topping of sugary 
buttercream frosting complemented 
the seductive synthesis of chocolate and 
cherries. 

According to manager and One 
Federal alum Kim Smith, the addition of 
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restaurants). River Stones’ in- 
terior will get a light facelift, 
too, and frequent specials will 
augment its menu of classic 
flatbreads. 

Finally, in the same Route 
4 complex where Vermont 

SPIRITS DISTILLING COMPANY 

relocated its distillery last 
year, the Quechee Diner 
has expanded into Frozen 
Memories’ old space and will 
reopen as a 115-seat restau- 
rant this month, according to 
new owner ron Patterson. 

The biggest scene of 
resilience? The route « 
COUNTRY STORE. DEU & BAR-B-QUE, 
where owner Margie Battaglia 
suffered the sudden loss of 
her husband and business 
partner, Tony Battaglia, in 
March. Rather than close the 
sprawling store, Battaglia is 
forging on with the help of 
her children — and says the 
brisket and ribs will keep 
coming. “We're doing our 
best,” she says. 


Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
What do Burlington’s pistou, 
Waterbury Center's alchemist 


brewery, Londonderry, 
N.H.’S SOLO FARM & TABLE and 
Winooski’s misery loves co. 
have in common? All four 
businesses get a nod in the 


May issue of Food St Wine 
magazine. In the short-but- 
sweet report, “Where to Eat 
Now: Vermont Restaurants," 
writer M. Elizabeth Sheldon 
recommends Misery’s 
smoked-meat poutine 
(“Bobby Fries” to the rest 
of us) and Pistou chef max 


mackinnon's scallops “sliced 
thinly to resemble noodles.” 
Also mentioned later in the 
same issue: Shelburne’s 
Cricket Radio, a linens 
company owned by artist 
Elizabeth Archangeli. 


Killington's red clover inn & 
restaurant made a name for 


itself as a culinary destina- 
tion with the Portuguese- 
flavored cuisine of chef 
dennis vieira. With Vieira 
now in charge of the kitchen 
at nika in Burlington, colin 
Arthur has been named 
Red Clover’s new chef. The 
Rutland native, who honed 


his chops in Portland, Ore., 
says he’s keeping many of 
the popular Portuguese 
dishes while adding his own, 
locally focused style. Along 
with wine dinners, Arthur 
will host a monthly harvest 
dinner each month, begin- 
ning in June, to spotlight the 
small farms that supply his 
kitchen. 


Williston’s Vermont pizza 
company has closed. 
According to a Facebook post 
last month, “A dispute with 
the landlords has forced our 
hands, we are now too far 
behind to reopen. We hope 
with all our hearts that we 
are able to sell the shop, and 
keep the pizza going.” 


Vermont celebrity butcher 
cole ward got some meaty 
recognition late last month. 
Vermont Secretary of 
Agriculture Chuck Ross 
presented him with the New 
England Food Professional 
of the Year award at the New 
England Meat Conference’s 
inaugural Meat Ball on 
March 22. 




a second cooler will make room for grab- 
and-go savory eats. Fingers crossed, 
she’ll be able to fit some extra sweets 
in there, too. Perhaps it will house the 
bacon doughnuts that are scheduled to 
debut soon? Those weren’t yet available 
on my second visit to Maple City, so I 
tried a different bacon treat. 

The bacon waffle is serious stuff. Bits 
of rashers protrude from inside a fluffy 
waffle with a lightly crisped jacket. The 
pork continues through the center of the 
tender pastry, leaving just enough grease 
to flavor the mildly sweet dough with a 
hint of smoke. 

The day I tried the waffle, the maple 
cream on top didn't live up to its name. 
What looked like a plain pat of butter 
also tasted like one. No matter how hard 
I concentrated, I couldn’t detect a hint of 
sap. Luckily, syrup is provided by request 
at no extra charge, and a slathering of it 
combined with the bacon amped up the 
Vermont flavors of the dish. 


Another breakfast entree, the 
Vermont Skillet, was cooked — and 
served — in a small cast-iron pan filled 
with green apples, bacon, hash browns 
and onions. The only detractor here 
was the onions. Described as cara- 
melized, they were merely browned, 
and their potent crunch nearly over- 
whelmed the dish’s other flavors and 

As long as I avoided the too-thick 
allium, this dish was fine. A layer of 
cheddar on top paired especially well 
with the over-easy eggs that sauced the 
contents of the skillet with their creamy 
wash of yolk. 

The chef's way with gravies, 
demonstrated in the turkey dinner, 
was evident at breakfast, too. The bis- 
cuits and gravy plate was composed 
of four petite, buttery pieces of quick 
bread drenched in a delectably creamy 
white sauce that was studded with 
slices of skinny breakfast sausage. 


While the gravy itself was a success, 
the presence of links promised an 
extra-meaty taste that wasn't deliv- 
ered — the sausages simply weren’t 
sufficiently seasoned. A homemade, 
sage-and-pepper-filled version might 
have been a better fit than the out- 
sourced maple links. 

This contrast between in-house and 
outsourced ingredients is the source of 
many of Maple City’s imperfections. 
Smith says that Hamblett has increased 
the size of his farm to supply the diner 
with fresh, local produce this spring 
and summer. With this expansion, 
more of the food at Maple City will 
be made from scratch. And when that 
happens, there’s no reason the diner 
shouldn't attain sweet success. ® 




Coming soon... 
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27 Bridge St, Richmond 
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TUE Wines by the Glass $5 
Italian Tapas S5 
WED Long Trail Bottle S3 
Italian Tapas S5 
THU Margarita's $5 
Italian Tapas S5 
FRI Martini’s $5 
SAT All bottles of Wine S5 off 

Bar Menu • Full menu 
Children’s menu 
Available all the time! 


44 Park Street, Essex Jet • 879-7777 



Gluten-Free 

Defenders 

Readers write in to point out problems with modern wheat 


S ometimes, an article touches a nerve. So it was with “The Trouble 
With Wheat,” which ran in the Seven Days food section on March 6. 
The article previewed a lecture by Julie Miller Jones, a University of 
Minnesota nutritionist who was due to speak at the annual Northern 
Grain Growers conference in Essex that weekend. Jones, a vocal critic of the 
spike in gluten-free diets, particularly takes issue with the best-selling book 
Wheat Belly by cardiologist William Davis and his assertions that modern wheat 
is different, and less digestible, than the grains of a few decades ago. 

The feature was shared hundreds of times, and we received some letters 
about the article — one from as far as California — taking issue with Jones’ 
views. Some readers were also piqued by the comments of Randy George, owner 
of Middlesex’s Red Hen Baking Company; he was troubled that certain people 
demonize modern wheat — which he says has never been genetically modified 
— when shorter rises and unnatural leavening agents might be responsible for 
more gluten sensitivity. 

We thought it only fair to devote a portion of this week's food section to the 
readers who responded to this controversial topic. Will it generate a second crop 
of letters? Time will tell. 


“The Trouble With Wheat” seemed 
intent on discrediting those who choose 
to eat a nonwheat diet. It was implied 
that only those individuals diagnosed 
with celiac disease have the right to eat 
a gluten-free diet — the rest of us, in the 
words of pro-wheat Dr. Jones, are on the 
“diet du jour.” How insulting to those 
who have eliminated wheat from their 
diet and are feeling better as a result. One 
needn’t be diagnosed with a food allergy 
to validate their dietary concerns. There 
are many folks who fall somewhere 
in the middle of the gluten-tolerance 
spectrum — not diagnosed celiacs, but 
those who notice a real improvement 
in any number of ailments and health 
problems after eliminating wheat and 
gluten from their diets. 

Randy George is correct: Wheat has 
not been genetically modified. But as 
Dr. Davis states in Wheat Belly, it has 
certainly been heavily hybridized, and 
today's modern wheat is a far cry from 
that of our ancestors. Isn’t it possible 
that with all of the hybridization, 
modem wheat could have changed for 
the worse? 

Elizabeth Orvis 

HINESBURG 


While wheat may not be a GMO, it 
has been so hybridized over the years 
that it does contain more gluten than 
its ancestors. Studies have shown that 
modern wheat has more chromosomes 
than ancient forms of wheat. These 
changes might be making it harder to 
digest than it previously was. Maybe 
the local grain farmers can look into 
heirloom varieties and see if they are 
more digestible. I have been gluten free 
for almost 10 years and would love to try 
locally grown, heirloom wheat to see if 
this is the case. 

Christine Geisler 

BRIDGEWATER CORNERS 

The controversy over wheat deserves 
more ink than the two pages that Seven 
Days allotted, particularly when a 
significant amount of that was given to 
direct quotes from wheat supporters 
with only third-person references to 
the antiwheat crowd, and without 
a more critical examination of Julie 
Miller Jones’ affiliations and other 
controversial positions regarding our 
food supply. 

William Davis does not claim that 
wheat is a GMO in the gene-splicing 


sense but rightly points out that the 
genetics of modern wheat over the last 
50 years is significantly different thanks 
to deliberate human intervention. 

Thus, what we’re eating now is not 
what Red Hen’s George claims that 
“people have been eating for 10,000 
years.” Instead, what we’re eating now 
corresponds closely with the obesity 
epidemic and the rise of many other 
diseases. While wheat consumption can 
be directly linked to several maladies 
beyond celiac disease, there is no such 
condition as "wheat deficiency.” Entire 
cultures have thrived without eating 

Biologically, modern humans have 
existed for 200,000 years, but grain 
agriculture has only existed for 10,000. 
Modern wheat has been a staple of our 
food supply for only 30 years, or a sliver 
of our existence. Whether this recent 
development in our history is actually 
healthy for us deserves a closer look. 
Perhaps Seven Days would be interested 
in devoting a feature-length article on 
the ancestral health movement and the 
scientific case against wheat. 

David Lawrence 
MIDDLESEX 

I’m responding to your article regarding 
the wheat growers in Vermont. I think 
it’s important to let your readers know 
that, although wheat is not genetically 
modified, it is not the same as it was 50 
to 60 years ago. Please read this excerpt 
from Naturalnews.com regarding the 
wheat we grow now versus the wheat of 
the past: 

“Remember: Wheat is not the 
same today. It has been agriculturally 
[hybridized], not genetically lab- 
engineered, over some decades to resist 
fungus, grow more quickly and be more 
pliable for industrial bread baking. As 
a consequence, wheat containing only 
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5 percent gluten 50 to 60 years ago has 
become 50 percent gluten today. 

Melinda Arcara 
CHESTER SPRINGS, PENN. 

Editor's note: Arcara is a blogger at 
glutenfreebebedotcom.wordpress.com. 

From 1979 to 2000, I ran Daily Bread 
Bakery & Cafe in Richmond, making my 
living and reputation based on wheat. 
We used Ben Gleason’s Champlain Valley 
wheat. When I moved to Maine, I found 
Aroostook County wheat. But two year's 
ago, my partner, Jeb, was diagnosed with 
celiac disease. Good-bye, gluten! I had to 
reexamine my whole foundation of good 
health and right livelihood. 

Many books and articles later, I agree 
with Dr. Davis of Wheat Belly fame 
that our 30-year, low-fat carbo-binge is 
making us fat and chronically ill. In 1977, 
dietary goals stressed “healthy, whole 
grains" and lower fat, the same time that 
“new” wheat hit the market (not GMO, 
but haphazardly hybridized) and obesity, 
diabetes and celiac disease started to be 
problems. There is literature out there 
to prove the correlation, but the medical 
profession continues to blame fat, sugar, 
salt and patients’ lack of willpower. I 
disagree with Professor Jones that Davis' 
book "doesn't pass muster.” 

Jones' specialty is carbohydrate and 
grains. The conference is about grain. Red 
Hen sells wheat; Gleason sells flour. Time 
to cut your losses; figure out something 
else to study, bake or grow. Diversify! Make 
your own study. Give up wheat for a new 
lease on life. Forego the substance for one 
month and see if you feel better. Farmers 
and bakers, step up to the challenge. 

Betsy Bott 
BLUE HILL. MAINE 

For Jones to concede that “some” may 
do better without wheat is pretty much 
saying it all, isn’t it? Come on. Follow the 


money and you’ll find the corruption. 
Let's put our money where it matters! 
Sustainable local farms! Take the 
oversubsidized grain industry and put 
it toward real nutrient-rich foods. But, 
oh, if we did that, people would become 
more healthy. Less sick. Hmmm, that 
doesn’t work, does it? 

Craig Almaguer 

CHICO. CALIF. 


As someone long involved in health and 
alternative healing, I’ve been aware for 
years that local growers and bakers would 
eventually be impacted by burgeoning 
reports of gluten insensitivity (GI). Yet 
at the recent Northern Grain Growers 
conference, mainstream nutritionist and 
University of Minnesota professor Julie 
Miller Jones denied the existence of 


Those who deny gluten sensitivity use 
an official statistic that 0.5 to 1 percent of 
people have celiac disease, but this stat 
might be hugely skewed by the reported 
reluctance of celiac sufferers to endure a 


biopsy. A simple change of diet is easier 
and far more sensible, though more and 
more asymptomatic individuals have 
blood tests to detect gluten sensitivity. 

At the root of the controversy is Wheat 
Belly by cardiologist Dr. William Davis, 
which has received favorable critical 
reviews by a number of independent 
scientists. Jones does her best to trash 
Davis’ book and labels his methodology 
“unscientific.” However, her skewed 


contentions and intense emotionality 
reveals anythingbut scientific objectivity. 

Investigation reveals two factions: 
nutritionists and grain breeders, strongly 
linked to academia, who tell the same 
convincing-sounding stories; and 
independents who tell a far different 
story. Jones is in the former camp, but 
I discovered that Procter & Gamble 
supports Jones’ employer, the University 
of Minnesota. [Editor's note: A heart- 
disease-prevention clinic at the school 
is named for the company.] Perhaps 
deficient public funding of higher 
education opens the door to financial 


support by corporations, who may 
pressure those institutions to go along 
with the corporate agenda. 

Contrary to the article’s claims that 
genetically modified wheat does not exist, 
Monsanto has been testing “Roundup 
Ready,” genetically engineered wheat in 
Canada, according to numerous sources. 
Although supposedly confined to test 
plots, in 1999 Thai scientists reported the 
presence ofgenetic engineeringin a wheat 
shipment from the Pacific Northwest. 
Could reports of contamination shed 
light on testimony from wheat-sensitive 
consumers and independent researchers, 
such as Davis, who insist that something 
has changed drastically for the worse in 
Midwest wheat? 

Independent scientific investigation 
is much needed to follow up on Davis’ 
findings. I feel that our modern, fast- 
food lifestyle — combined with high 
chemical-input agriculture — is the 
primary offender in the increase of GI 
and ill health. Corporate agriculture 
emphasizes such factors such as high 
gluten content, wind tolerance, low labor 
input and high profit to the detriment of 
nutritional content and purity. 

Sound, independently funded science 
can further local agriculture, as well as 
discourage environmental and health 
damage done by vested interests. Rather 
than regarding Davis as the archenemy 
of the grain industry, I hope people 
concerned with food and farming will 
join me in embracing him as a potentially 
powerful ally in reforming agriculture 
worldwide. 

Joe Gleason 

BRIDPORT m 

Editor’s note: Joe Gleason is the brother § 
of Ben Gleason, president of Gleason ^ 
Grains and a grower mentioned g 
in the original article. Joe Gleason 3 
cofounded Gleason Grains in 1982. 
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calendar 


WED. 10 

agriculture 




comedy 

"Whose Line Is It Anywayr-style games in an 
8-10 p.nx $7 suggested donation. Info, 373-4703. 


community 

HOMESHARE VERMONT INFORMATIONAL 

SESSION: Those interested in homesharing and/or 

HomeShare Vermont, South Burlington. 4 p.m. 
Free: preregister. lnfo.863-562S. 

OPEN ROTA MEETING: Neighbors keep tabs on 
the gallery's latest happenings. ROTA Gallery. 
Plattsburgh, N.Y., 6 p.m. Free. Info, 518-563-0494. 
RURAL VERMONT CELEBRATION: LOcaVOres 

share conversation and camaraderie at this event 
featuring keynoter Philip Ackerman-Leist, director 
of Green Mountain College's Farm & Food Project 
Vergennes Opera House, 6:30-9 p.m. Free: pre- 
register: cash bar; bring a light dish to share. Info. 


conferetices 




etc. 

NATIONAL RAILWAY HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 
CHAMPLAIN VALLEY CHAPTER MEETING: M 


iin travel in the narrated slide show 
"The Land That Time Forgot." Dupont Hall. Fort 
Ethan Allen. Colchester. 7:30-9:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

YOUNG GUN MOTORCYCLE BOOT CAMP: Beginners 
get basic training on everything from headlights to 
tailpipes, along with tips from experienced riders. 
Green Mountain Harley-Davidson. Essex Junction. 
6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-4778. 

film 

COMMUNITY CINEMA FILM SERIES: THE ISLAND 
PRESIDENT: Jon shenk's 2011 documentary follows 
Maldives President Mohamed Nasheed's fight to 


ed by global warming. A discussion 
follows. Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 223-3338. 

DANNY FROM NORTH KOREA": This groundbreak- 
ing documentary from Loose Luggage Media fol- 
lows the title character's 2005 escape to China and 
eventual resettlement in the United States. Peace 
and Justice Center, Burlington, 6-7:30 p.m. Free, 
info. 863-2345, ext 8. 

DORSET HOUSE FILM FESTIVAL: Cinema buffs 
14 short films by Fri 


Mosher’s eponymous no 
tells the story of a young boy sent to live on his 
grandparents’ Vermont farm during the mid-1950s, 
see calendar spotlight. Latchis Hotel & Theater. 
Brattleboro, reception at Brattleboro Museum, 
5-6:45 p.m.; 61m. 7 p.m. $12-25 includes reception 
and screening. Info. 357-4616. 


evening which shatters the pretenses of 191 
suburbia for ei ’ 

Center. St Johnsbury. 1:3 
Info. 748-2600. 

WHERE THE TRAIL ENDS': Jeremy Grants 
documentary features professional mounl 
ers Darren Berredoth, James Doerfling . 
Lacondeguy. who ride some of the 
terrain on the planet Catamount 
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Pastoral 
Picture 

Local filmmaker Jay Craven 
is known for award-winning 
cinema that reflects his 
fierce allegiance to the Green 
Mountain State. Adapted from 
Howard Frank Mosher’s 1994 
novel of the same name. Craven's 
latest project, Northern Borders 
marks the fourth 
between the close friends and 
Northeast Kingdom neighbors. 

Academy Award-nominated 
actors Bruce Dern and 
Genevieve Bujold anchor a 
cast that tells the story of a boy sent to live on his grandparents' Vermont farm 
for the summer in the mid-1950s. As days turn into weeks, outdoor adventures 
give way to the discovery of long-harbored family secrets — and the haunted 
past meets the present. 


NORTHERN BORDERS' 

Wednesday, April 10. 7 p.m., at Latchis Hotel & Theater in Brattleboro; Thursday, 
April 11, 7 p.m., at Bellows Falls Opera House; Friday, April 12, 7 p.m., at Montpelier 
City Hall Auditorium; Saturday, April, 13. 7 p.m., at Film House. Main Street Landing 
Performing Arts Center in Burlington; Sunday, April. 14, 7 p.m., at Lyndon State 
College. $12-25. Info, 357-4616. kingdomcounty.org 


APR.13 1 THEATER 



Combat Zone 


For Eugene Morris Jerome, the main character in Neil Simon’s semi- 
autobiographical, Tony Award-winning Biloxi Blues, basic training is daunting. 
More comfortable with Shakespeare than salutes, and Brooklyn than Biloxi, 
Miss., the aspiring writer uses his journal as an outlet, penning hilarious, 
heartfelt observations of his fellow soldiers, the tyrannical Sergeant Toomey, 
and his quest to find love and lose his virginity. This cerebral, comedic tale 
comes to life onstage via the Montana Repertory Theatre, one of the oldest and 
most respected professional touring companies in the country. 

BILOXI BLUES' 

Saturday. April 13. 8 p.m., at Barre Opera House. $10-32. Info, 476-8188. 
barreoperahouse.org 




APR.11-14 1 THEATER 


mmm 


TRADITIONAL 

TUNES 


G rowing up on Scotland's Outer Hebrides 
Islands, Julie Fowlis was immersed in 
Gaelic music, culture and language — 
now spoken by only 1 percent of the country's 
population. With her 2005 debut album. Mar a 
7 ha Mo Chridhe /As My Heart Is, the singer caught 
worldwide attention. In the years since, Fowlis has I 
performed at top European venues and lent her ' 
voice to the soundtrack of the animated film Brave. 
With songs that BBC Radio claims are "like beautiful 
messages from another world," this passionate 
performer takes the stage with guitarist Tony Byrne 
and fiddler Duncan Chisholm. 


veterans to newcomers, who sing and dance their way through Oliver’s school of hard knocks. 




calendar 


HI Bank CELEBRATION SERIES gjSS& k 

BILOXI BLUBS 

Montana Rep's National Tour of Neil Simon's Tony Award-Winner 


‘iM 


Tickets, info: 002-476-SI 00 • 


SATURDAY, APRIL 13, 8 P.M. 
RARRE OPERA HOUSE 

v/nmn* by: 

Rock of Ages 

r Marsh USA, Inc. 

■ , / Gifford Medical Center 


tv.barreoperahouse.org 
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Think dental coverage is unimportant? 

Think again... 

Having a pleasant smile, whiter teeth, and fresher breath are just a few of 
the benefits of going to the dentist on a regular basis. More importantly, 
studies show that your oral health is linked to your overall health.' 

Research indicates that poor oral health is linked to an increased risk of 
heart disease, diabetes, respiratory disease, and stroke. 

Reliable protection for individuals and families is now available through 
Northeast Delta Dental. Enrolling is easy. You can do it online, and it takes 
just a few minutes. Smile, knowing that you’re taking good care of yourself 
and your family. 




Individual and Family Plans 


at DeltaDentalCoversMe.cor 
ill 1-888-910-5668 today! 


food & drink 



games 

BURLINGTON GO CLUB: Folks gather weekly to 
play this deceptively simple, highly strategic Asian 
board game. Uncommon Grounds, Burlington. 7*9 

9587. dfelcanp.yahoo.com. 


health &fittiess 



kids 

ASPIRING NATURALISTS TEEN PROGRAM: 

Outdoorsy adolescents observe changes in the 
landscape and learn primitive skills, such as Tire 
by friction, carving, foraging and animal tracking. 
Shelburne Farms. 4:30-7 p.m. $10-15: preregister: 
for ages 14 to 17. Info. 985-0327. mburke@shet- 
burnefarms.org 

babytime PLAYGROUP: Crawling tots and their 
parents convene for playtime and sharing. Dorothy 
Ailing Memorial Library, williston, 10:30 a.m.-noon. 
Free: preregister. Info, 658-3659. 

‘ECONOMY of ME* WORKSHOP: students in grades 

tricks for accumulating savings. New England 
Federal Credit Union. Williston. 5:30-7 p.m. Free. 

enosburg PLAYGROUP: children and their adult 
caregivers immerse themselves in singing and 
other activities. American Legion, Enosburg Falls. 
10-11:30 a,m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

FAIRFIELD PLAYGROUP: Youngsters find enter- 
Bent Northrop Memorial Library. Fairfield. 10-11:30 

GREEN MOUNTAIN ‘MUSIC TOGETHER' 
INTRODUCTORY CLASS: Kids and their caregiv- 
ers take note of this early-childhood program of 
research-based musical activities that encourage 

Michaels College. Colchester, 10-10:45 a.m. Free. 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: Gigglers and wigglers lis- 
ten to age-appropriate lit. Highgate Public Library. 

children lace up their dancing shoes for a fun 
class with May Poduschnick. Ilsley Public Library. 
Middlebury 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 388-4097. 
MONTGOMERY STORY HOUR: Good listeners are 
rewarded with an earful of tales and a mouthful of 
snacks. Montgomery Town Library. 10-11:30 a.m. 






LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 


e, 7-9 p.m. Free: see 
s. Info. 443-2007 or 


theater 





words 

BOOK DISCUSSION: WORLD WAR II: THE LOSS OF 

THE AGE OF INNOCENCE: Barbara Mieder facili- 



BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 



SPRING BOOK SALE: Bibliophiles seeking to 
tomes. Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier, 10 


THU. 11 

agriculture 

LUNCH & LEARN SERIES: BASIC PRUNING: Master 


for selectively pruning plants. Gardener's Supply: 



LIFE-DRAWING CLASS: Live models inspire stud- 
ies of line work and shading. Chaffee Art Center, 


WOMEN'S CRAFT GROUP: Inventive females work 




film 

DESIGN & THINKING': Hie Vermont Chapter of the 

Ming Tsai's 2012 documentary about the design 
industry's impact on the world at large. Film House, 
Main Street Landing Performing Arts Center. 
Burlington, reception, 6:30-7 p.m.; film screening. 
7-8:30 p.m. $5-10. Info, 864-8224. 

NORTHERN BORDERS': See WE0.10, Bellows Falls 
Opera House, prescreening reception, 5-6:45 p.m.: 
film, 7 p.m. $12-25 includes reception and screen- 
ing. Info. 357-4616. 



Center for the Arts, N.Y.. 5:30 p.m. $10-12. Info, 


THE PLAYROOM': See WE0.10, 5:30 p.m. 

THE UNITED STATES OF AUTISM': Inspired by his 

country to visit 20 families affected by the fastest- 
growing, serious developmental disability in 

Merrill's Roxy Cinemas, Burlington, 7 p.m. $10. Info, 

WHERE THE TRAIL ENDS': See WED.10. 7 p.m. 

food & drink 

SOURDOUGH "NO-KNEAD" BREAD-MAKING 
WORKSHOP: Fred Cheyette takes beginners from 
dough to finished loaf. Participants receive a sour- 
dough starter. Hunger Mountain Co-op, Montpelier. 
5:30-7 p.m. $5-7: preregister. Info. 223-8000. ext. 

OPEN BRIDGE GAME: Players of varying experience 
levels put their strategy skills to use in this popular 
card game. Ilsley Public Library. Middlebury. 5:30- 

health & fitness 

proper alignment and creative sequencing based 
on vinyasa principles. A guided meditation follows. 
SEABA Center. Burlington. 7-8 a.m. $5 suggested 
donation: see pascucciyoga.com for details. Info, 

YOGA & WINE: Lori Flower leads participants 
through a stretching session, after which lo- 
cal wine is available to sample. Personal mats 
required. Fresh Tracks Farm Vineyard & Winery, 
Berlin, 5:15-6:30 p.m. $8: preregister at breathing- 
isiifeSgmail.com. info. 223-1151. 

kids 



FAMILY GAME NIGHT: Kiddos ages 3 to 10 who 



FLETCHER Tumble TIME: Exuberant youngsters 



FRANKLIN STORY HOUR: Lovers of the written 


LEGO DAY: Budding builders create unique struc- 
tures with brightly colored pieces. Dorothy Ailing 
Memorial Library. Williston, 3 p.m. Free: preregis- 
ter. Info, 878-4918. 




ft place otinnovat 
fitness tor school ag' 
5-12. Our program^ 
ot indoor and outt 
including sports, 
field trips and i”"' 
have an active i 
learning v;i 


j| age children ages 

ram otters a variety 
i outdoor activities 
trail n-i"*' 

ie summer playing an ° 
j with their friends! 

i chamberlain 879-7734 


EDGE 


cpoRTS&FITNESS 

PHYSICAL THERAPY 

■CfcUIlCwDSSFITNESS 

yuuM.edgevt.com 

Essex 879-7734 ext. 131 alexandrad@edgevt.com 


calendar 


Graduate Program 

in Community Mental 
Health & Mental Health 
Counseling 


Classes meet one weekend a month In Burlington, Vermont 

• Preparation for licensure as a mental health or professional 
counselor in New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont and other states 

Specializations focused on clinical services n ,*i rn . 

and administration in Integrated Community \ Tp „Pu 
Mental Health and Substance Abuse Services ^CWndllipNlllC 
for Children, Youth and Families or Adults. UlllVC fSlty 


800.730.5542 | pcmhadmissions a snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 


Free Soil Test 

for the first 50 visitors to 
smartwaterways.org 


Most lawns and gardens in Vermont don't need fertilizer. 

Keep money in your pocket and excess nutrients out of the lake. 

Don't guess, soil test! 




After you've tested, remember, if needed, fertilizer works 
better in the fall (not spring)! For more information about 
water quality in our region and everyday things you can 
do to prevent pollution, visit our website: 

www.SmartWaterways.org 


SMART 
Wafer Ways 
wuiim/m* 







r/%am.nssa 


MASTER’S DEGREE PROGRAM IN CLINICAL 

PSYCHOLOGY 


A rock-solid foundation In clinical theory, research, and practice. 
Elective courses in play therapy, marital and family therapy, intensive 
individual psychotherapy, and group therapy. 

Preparation for a life-time of professional and personal development a: 
a clinical practitioner, and for licensure as a psychologist-master's in 
the State of Vermont. 

15% of graduates choose to attend and are admitted to doctoral 
programs in clinical/professional psychology. 

JOIN A NETWORK OF OVER 200 SMC GRADUATE PROGRAM 
ALUMNI WORKING IN MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES AND 
PRACTICES IN VERMONT. 


LeAViA Mi ore.! 

Q 654-2206 


'Saint Michael’s 
College ', sr DCD 


Q smcvt.edu/psych 


Q psych@smcvt.edu 




Qirfs ' Wig fit Oottf 


¥ 


#ecHO 


LEAHY CEN 


Thursday, April 18th, 2013 
6:00 pm to 9:00 pm 






calendar 






SAT.13 

agriculture 

TREE-PRUNING WORKSHOP: Gardeners bring their 



community 

DESSERT CABARET & SILENT AUCTION: 



FRANKLIN/GRANO ISLE BOOKMOBILE BIG RIG 



dance 

CONTRA DANCE & POTLUCK DINNER: Adlna 
Gordon calls this traditional New England dance 
while American Toad provide live music. Caledonia 
Grange. East Hardwick, potluck. 5:30 p.m.; danc- 
ing 6:30 p.m. $5-25 suggested donation. Info, 

student choreography SHOWCASE: Advanced 
dancers present original works in various styles. 
Contemporary Dance & Fitness Studio, Montpelier, 
8 p.m. $10 suggested donation. Info. 229-4676. 
VERMONT YOUTH dancers: Creative movers 
combine jazz, hip-hop and ballet In Young Forever 
Back to Never/and, which picks up where the story 
of Peter Pan leaves off. Mount Mansfield Union 
High School. Jericho, 6:30 p.m. 54. Info. 448-0893. 









LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 



■ of Centra 


THE SUMMER OF WALTER 
HACKS': George Woodward’s 
award-winning local film 
portrays a boy's coming of 
age in the 1950s amid the 
challenges of rural farm 


Montpelier. 1 p.m. Free. 
Info. 223-3338. 

THE UGLY DUCKLING': Se 


Rutland] 2 p.m. ilo.50-15.1 


food & drink 

prepared foods, crafts and more in a bustling 
indoor marketplace with live music, lunch seat- 
ing and face painting. Memorial Auditorium, 
Burlington, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 310-5172, 
info@burlingtonfarmersmarket.org. 

MIDDLEBURY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Crafts, 
cheeses, breads, veggies and more vie for spots in 
shoppers' totes. Mary Hogan Elementary School. 
Middlebury. 9:30 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 247-4699. 
gildrienfarm@gmail.com. 

offer produce, meats and maple syrup, which 
complement homemade baked goods and hand- 
crafted items. Tracy Hall. Norwich, 10 a.m.-1 p.m. 

ROAST TURKEY SUPPER: In an ode to 
Thanksgiving, a buffet-style spread features all the 
fixings of the indulgent holiday. Vergennes United 
Methodist Church, 5-6:30 p.m. $4-8: takeout avail- 
able. Info, 877-3150. 

RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS MARKET: More than 
50 vendors sell local produce, cheese, homemade 
bread and other made-in-Vermont products at 
this indoor venue. Vermont Farmers Food center. 
Rutland. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 779-1485. 
SUGAR-ON-SNOW PARTY: Folks sample this tradi- 
tional maple-syrup treat and watch sap boil down 
into Vermont’s liquid gold. Palmer's Sugarhouse. 
Shelburne, noon-4 p.m. Free. Info. 985-5054. 
WATERBURY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Locally 

at this arts and agriculture gathering. Thatcher 
Brook Primary school, waterbury, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Free. Info. 279-4371. 

health Se fitness 


SPRING INTO HAPPINESS: SeeFRI.12, 8:30 a.m.- 



to 12 of all skill levels pair up and make strategic 
moves to capture their opponents king. Berlin 
Elementary School, registration. 8:30-9:30 
a.m.; games, 10 a.m. $12: free for spectators: see 
vtchess.lnfo for details . Info, 223-1948. 

'APRIL GHOULS 3': ORK Productions' thee-year 

Studios. Burlington. 10 p,m.-3 a.m. $10: for ages 18 

BRIAN MCCARTHY QUINTET: Trumpeter Ray 
Vega joins these rising stars of jazz to celebrate 
the release of their latest album. 7his Just fn. 
Flynnspace. Burlington, 8 p.m. $10-18. Info, 

DIANE HULING: In 'A Polka, a Forgotten Waltz: A 
Recital of Ecstasy and Delirium," the local pianist 
performs works by Chopin. Rachmaninoff and 
others. Bethany Church. Montpelier, 7:30 p.m. 
Donations. Info, 563-2860. 

MAY ERLEWINE & SETH BERNARD: Hailing from a 
farm on Michigan's upper peninsula, the contempo- 
rary folk duo incorporates themes of love, loss and 
activism into their music. Tunbridge Town Hall, 
7:30 p.m. $15-20. info, 431-3433. 

MUD BOOT SHUFFLE': The Starline Rhythm Boys 
join musical pals Red Hot Juba in an evening 
of swing, blues, honky-tonk and rockabilly. 8ig 
Picture Theater & Cafe. Waitsfield, 8 p.m. $12. Info, 


styles, this 25-member ensemble welcomes spring 
with a repertoire ranging from Ambrosian chants 
to contemporary compositions. Richmond Free 
Library. 7:30 p.m. $15 suggested donation. Info, 

THE FRIED DOUGHBOYS: Colin McCaffrey, Freeman 
Corey and Dono Schabner grace the stage with 
a mix of country, bluegrass and western swing, 
Burnham Hall. Lincoln, 7:30 p.m. $3*8. Info, 


TODD LAWSON: Accompanied by professor Jo 



Bra Fitting 
& Fine Lingerie 


61 church street 
aristelle.com 
802 - 497-3913 


• maternity & nursing 


lingerie • 



' PROJECT-BASED LEARNING. 

Apply graduate-level knowledge 
immediately into your workplace. 


' MULTIDISCIPLINARY MASTERY. 

Focus on the four fundamental 
Competencies of conflict resolution. 


• PRACTITIONER-FACULTY. 

Established leaders In the field with a 
broad range of real-world experience. 


On-campus Information Session 

April 18th at 5:30 pm or Online Session April 24th ; 

RSVP: 1-866-282-7259 


CHAMPLAIN 

COLLEGE 

Graduate Studies 


Earn a Master s Online in 

MEDIATION AND 
APPLIED CONFLICT 
STUDIES 




Castleton 


802-468-1487 

accounting@costleton.edu 


NEW ENGLAND’S KING OF COMEDY 

■BOB MARLEY 

Saturday, April 20 th 
The Flynn Center 
Burlington 
8:00 PM 
Tickets: $28.75 


Purchase tickets 
802 - 863-5966 
www.flynntix.org 

Follow Bob at V3 a»a 

bobmarleycomedy BJ pfj; 

WWW.BMARtEY.COM © 


Master of Science in Accounting 


Designed for accounting 
and financial professionals 
seeking career advancement 
as well as those seeking 
CPA licensure. 


Convenient year round 
evening classes 


Next session begins 
May 28 



SEVEN m 


SEVEN NTS 


MIRO 


Refresh your 
reading ritual. 

Flip through your favorite local newspaper 
on your favorite mobile device. 

(And yes, it's still free.) 


V AppStore 


Add Seven Days to your iPad/iPhone 
Newsstand for free at sevendaysvt.com. 



calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT = 



PARENTS PICK 


Looney 

Tunes 

Singer-songwriter Chris 
Dorman has built a loyal 
fan base as a result of his 
early-childhood education 
program called Music for 
Sprouts. The sing-along 
sessions fill up quickly, but 
Dorman doesn't turn anyone 
away for MUSIC WITH MR. 
CHRIS. Little ones giggle 
along to original tunes 
like "The Tickle Song" and 
channel bumblebees as 
they rattle musical shakers. 
Catch the buzz for yourself; 
sessions are held weekly at 
Buttered Noodles. 




words 



SPRING BOOK SALE: SeeWED.IO. 10 a.m.-S:30 p.m. 


SUN. 14 


activism 

PUBLIC FORUM: VERMONT RIGHT TO KNOW 



cally engineered foods. First Unitarian Universalist 



Israeli folk dancing: All ages and skill levels 



free first session. Info, 864-0218, ext 21. 

VERMONT YOUTH DANCERS: See SAT.13. 1:30 p.m. 

film 


GLOBAL ROOTS FILM SERIES: Srdjan Dragojevic's 



GREEN MOUNTAIN FILM FESTIVAL: See FRI.12, 12-6 


NORTHERN BORDERS': See WED.10. ASAC— 100 
Screening Room, Lyndon State College, prescreen- 
ing reception at presidents house, 5-6:45 p.m.: 
film, 7 p.m. $12-25 for reception and screening: $75 
includes signed playbill and DVD. Info. 357-4616. 
QUARTET: See FRI.12. 7:30 p.m. 

food & drink 


SPRINGTIME POTLUCK BRUNCH: The Vermont 



health & fitness 


^ me 

iftfH i 


©Have you seen our new 
mobile site at kidsvt.com? 


Easily browse and get Eft&H 
info on nearby events! 


kids 



language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: DIMANCHES: 



music 

GREEN MOUNTAIN YOUTH SYMPHONY: Two spring 



NATASHA KOVAL PADEN: The pianist performs 



PASSERI TRIO: 








VERMONT WIND ENSEMBLE: A program featuring 
UVM faculty member Yutaka Kono includes Bruce 

Leidten, Oello Joio and others. UVM Recital Hall, 


Redstone Campus, Burlington, 2-3:30 p.m. Free, 
info. 656-2280. 

VERMONT YOUTH PHILHARMONIA SPRING 

concert: Yutaka Kono conducts this performance 
featuring clarinet soloist Ryan wolbach and special 
guests Vermont Youth saxophone Ensemble. Elley- 
Long Music center. St. Michael's College, Colchester. 


outdoors 


THE BIG CHILL: BE A HERO FOR EPILEPSY': 


for spectators; $5-10 barbecue. lnfo 8 800-565-0972, 


WOMEN'S PICKUP SOCCER: Quick-footed ladies of 



talks g 

FARM TO FASHION COATS PROJECT INFORMATION g 



L; 







calendar 


Dirty Dog? 

30% OFF 

PET WASHES 

for the month of April at our 
Williston Rd. Pet Wash Express. j 
Please call 862-5514 to schedule 
n appointment. 


PET FOOD 
WAREHOUSE 


|H 2500 Williston Road • South Burlington • 862-5514 
2435 Shelburne Road • Shelburne • 985-3302 
* OPEN M-F 9-7 • SAT 9-5:30 • SUN 10-5 I WWW.PFWVT.COM _f. 




REDESIGN 
YOUR 
WEEKEND 


SEVEN DAYS 


re View 

is a curated round-up of all things visual arts 
in Vermont: art shows, receptions, events, 
news, jobs and classes. 


ART WORKS. WALKS O WORDS 


Subscribe by Thursday, April 18 

at sevendaysvt.com/review and 
be entered to win an iPad from 
Small Dog Electronics! Winners 
announced in re:View on April 19. 


Small Dog 
Electronics 



NO SEX PLEASE. WE RE BRITISH': S 
OLIVER! THE MUSICAL': See THU. 11. 


MON. 15 


activism 

GLOBAL DAY OF ACTION ON MILITARY SPENDING: 


locations statewide. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. 
org for details. Info, 863-2345, ext. 

education 



INFORMATIONAL SESSION: Qualified individuals 

accelerated certification for teaching grades 5 to 
12. Essex High School Library, 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. 
Info. 238-9637. 

THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION: TEACHING AND 
LEARNING IN THE DIGITAL AGE’: Champlain 

College professor John Stroup moderates a panel 
discussion of area professionals who consider the 
integration of technology into K through 12 cur- 
ricula. Hauke Campus center. Champlain College. 
Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 651-5964. 


film 


2013 OSCAR-NOMINATED SHORT FILMS: Cinema 



S4-8. Info. 748-2600. 

’FAT. SICK & NEARLY DEAD': As part of the 



ing and processing legumes. An open discussion 
follows. Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier, 6-8 


health & fitness 


AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 
HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Betzy Bancroft. Larken 



QIGONG: Jeff Cochran hosts a session of breath- 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get ac- 
quainted over crafts and play while new parents 
and expectant mothers chat with maternity nurse 
and lactation consultant Alice Gonyar. Buttered 
Noodles. Williston, 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 
MIODLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: See 
THU.ll, 10:30-11:15 a.m. 

RU12? RAINBOW READING HOUR: LGBTOA famili 
come together for stories and activities. Bent 
Northrop Memorial Library. Fairfield, 6-7 p.m. Free. 

SOUTH HERO PLAYGROUP: Free play, crafting 
and snacks entertain children and their grown-up 
companions. South Hero Congregational Church. 

STORIES WITH MEGAN: Preschoolers expand the' 
imaginations through tales, songs and rhymes. 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 11-11:30 a.m. Fre" 

SWANTON PLAYGROUP: Kids and caregivers 
squeeze in quality time over imaginative play 
and snacks. Mary Babcock Elementary School. 
Swanton. 9:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

bring their favorite stuffed animals for stories, 
crafts and bedtime snacks with Abby Klein. 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Williston. 6:30 

AN EVENING OF OPERA’: David Neiweem directs 
UVM*s Catamount Singers and Concert Choir in op 
eratic scores by Mozart. Verdi and Kurt Weill. UVM 
Recital Hall, Redstone Campus, Burlington. 7:30-9 
p.m. Free. Info. 656-7776, 

RECORDER-PLAYING group: Musicians produce 
early folk, baroque and swing-jazz melodies. New 
and potential players welcome. Presto Music Sto 
South Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 658-00: 

SAMBATUCADAl OPEN REHEARSAL: New 

players are welcome to pitch in as Burlington's 
samba street-percussion band sharpens its tunes. 
Experience and instruments are not required. 8 
Space Studio Collective. Burlington, 6-8:30 p.m. 

seminars 

enter the high-tech age and gain valuable knowl- 
edge. Tracy Hall, Norwich. 12:30-2:30 p.m. Free. 

INTERNET ESSENTIALS WORKSHOP: Ted Horton 
teaches participants how to navigate the world- 

donation: preregister. Info. 865-7217. 

SPRINGTIME TINCTURE-MAKING WORKSHOP: 

Clinical herbalist Rebecca Dalgin guides partici- 
pants through the process of making extracts of 
dandelion, burdock, plantain and nettle. Vermont 





sport 

ADULT DODGEBALL: Grown-ups hit the court in 
weekly games and take aim with brightly colored 
foam balls, orchard school. South Burlington. 7-8 
p.m. $5. Info, 598-8539. 

talks 

JOE BERTOLINO: Preceding his inauguration as 
Lyndon State College's 15th president the educato 
references his life as a homosexual man in "When 
the Gays Move Into Mr. Rogers' Neighborhood." 
Room 100. Academic & Student Activity Center, 
Lyndon State College. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 626-6459. 

MEOEA^BENJAMIN Tiie^renowned^p^ln|caljictivi 

ing a silent procession up Church Street to honor 




Contact tesol@smcvt.edu 
or 802.654.2684 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24, 7-9 P.M. 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM SO. BURLINGTON 
T1X: $15 ADV./$20 HIGHERGROUNDMUSIC.COM 


TEACHING ENGLISH 
TO SPEAKERS OF 
OTHER LANGUAGES 

DIPLOMA PROGRAM 


Spend four weeks this July learning to 
teach English as a worldwide language 

www.smcvt.edu/graduate/tesol 


VERMONT JIESSERT 

TLE! 

Dessert comes first at this 
Restaurant Week-eve kick-off 
battle where 10 pastry chefs 
from every comer of the state 
compete and foodies feast. 

Scores from celebrity judges — 
Ben & Jerry’s co-founder 
Ben Cohen, “Next Great Baker" 
runner-up Gretel-Ann Fischer 
and Vermont drag legend 
Amber LeMay — and votes 
from you decide the winner of 
, f Vermont Restaurant Week’s 

thu> oveni will amI out! Signature Sweet. 


*)el ticket l Bahlif^° ; 




Saint Michaels 
College ss“" 





HOME & GARDEN 


802-878-8596 • 36 Park Street, Essex Jet. • Mon-Sat 8-6, Sun 10-4 

Check out our monthly coupon at DepotHomeAndGarden.net 


22 Union 


INSTITUTE & UNIVERSITY 
www.myunion.edu 


SO. ..YOU WANT TO BE A PSYCHOLOGIST? 


Fletcher Free Library 
Thursday, April 1 8 | 4-5pm 

n mote about clinical psychology and di> 


Open House April 27-28 

Come see our amazing selection of 
products for your lawn, garden and 
farm! The greenhouse will be open 
with early season offerings and free 
PH soil testing. Sales representatives 
will be on hand to answer your product 
questions. We will have food provided 
by a local 4H group plus free popcorn. 
While your here, enter to win a raised 
bed package or a S 1 00 gift card! 

Seed Sale Get a 501b bag of 

Black Oil Sunflower seeds for only 
$24.99! Sale runs through April 14 lh 

Order Chicks w. wm be 

taking orders for chicks until May 22. 
We are offering 1 6 layer breeds and 
2 meat breeds with 2 delivery dates 
on May 1 8 and June 21 . 


COMPLETE PATIENT-FIRST CARE 
FOR EVERY STAGE OF YOUR LIFE... 

Visit our website for a full listing of services 
CARING. CONVENIENT & AFFORDABLE... 

Six Experienced Provider! . Caring. Dedicaled Slaff . Convenient Location 


Flexible Scheduling • Urgent Same Day Appointment! 



Call (802) 879-1802 or visit www.ChamplainObGyn.com 


I Mortgaged 


Want a lower mortgage rate but not 
the high closing costs? 


■ Low rates 

•Terms from 1 -10 years 
• Tax assessment used for value 



VervPnt Federal 

CREDIT UNION 


LOCAL VALUES. UNEXPECTED ADVANTAGES. 


vermontfederal.org 888-252-0202 


t=J 


•Closing costs may not exceed $250.00 assu 


nont Federal is able to 


El] 















ANNOUNCING 


Finney 

CROSSING 


, Snyder Homes neighborhood 


CROSSING 


Prices starting at $344,900 


SnyderHomesvt.i 


♦ thrift-shopping tips 

♦ DIVING INTO THE LEARNING POOL 

♦ KID-CARTOONISTS MASTER THE FUNNIES 

♦ CAMP GUIDE INSIDE 


Sponsored byT 

CN New England 
Federal Credit I 


' the April issue at 500+ Locations or check out: kidsvt.com 


Model Home Open Thursday — Monday, 12-5 


Spring Into Gardening Week 
April 21*28 

Flower Gardening Fruit Trees B Berry Bushes 

f, April 21 9:00- 10:30 aum. Wednesday, April 24 6:00 - 7:30 p.n 

Gardening with Caring (or House Plants 

Medicinal Herbs Thursday, April 25 6:00 - 7:30 p.m 


APRIL 2013 


Starting a Neighborhood or 
School Garden 

Tuesday, April 23 6:00 - 7:30 p.m. 


Visit www.citymarket.coop to sign up! 





classes 


dance 

Burlington. Info: Victoria. 598- 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 




building 

TINY-HOUSE WORKSHOP: Apr. 

20, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. cost: $125/ 

person. Location: East Johnson, 
Vermont. Info: Peter King. 
933-6103. Tools, techniques, 

and sheathing a small wooden 
house will be covered during this 
full day of lecture and practice. 
We will use a 1/5-scale model as 
well as the actual building of a 
full-scale floor and single wall to 
learn from. Plenty of hands-on 
experience for absolute begin- 
ners. Tools provided: safety 


burlington city 
arts 


desire to have fun! Drop in any 
able worko'ut! 1 ' 1 ^ er W 


BCA 


Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts.org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


excitement of Burlington's ec 
tic dance community by lean- 
salsa. Trained by world famot 



CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES — 


exercise 



flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 



ACTORS & DANCERS: Al 


Arts, Burlington. Info: 652-4 
flynnarts.org. The Viewpoint 
technique fosters flexibility, 
strength and articulation in 
movement by addressing es- 


workshop guides participants 
through the nine Viewpoints of 
time and space, allowing actors, 
dancers, directors and choreog- 





classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


p.m. Sliding scale: $000. Please 
call to preregister. Now accept- 
ing applications for Wisdom 
Eight-Month Certification 
program. May 1809. Jun. 1506. 
Jul. 1304. Aug. 1001, Sep. 7-8, 


$250: payment plan: $187.50/ 



language 

ALLIANCE FRANCAISE FRENCH 
CLASSES IN MONTPELIER: 


Beginning French A ( for^flrs t- 



SPANISH CLASSES STARTING 
NOW: Beginning wk. of Apr. 

Spanish in Waterbury Center. 





martial arts 


AIKIDO: Adult introductory 
classes begin on Tue.. May 7. 
5:30 p.m. Introductory 3-mo. 



students. Study with Benjamin 
Pincus Sensei. 6th-degree black 
belt and Vermont's only fully 
certified Aikido teacher. Visitors 





CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 


pregnancy 


ADOPTION INFORMATIONAL 



reiki 


REIKI FIRST DEGREE ATTUNEMENT: 

Apr. 21, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Cost: $125/5- 
hr. class. Location: Lightheart 



net, LightheartneL Reiki is an an- 

natural healing powers. It is relaxing, 
nurturing and rejuvenating as it bal- 


ances body/mind/spirit. First Degree 



spirituality 


AN ESOTERIC POTPOURRI: Apr. 

Cost: $60/person, Location: 55 
Clover Ln.. Waterbury. Info: Sue. 244 



tai chi 


while increasing your ability to be 
inwardly still. 


Vermont center 
for integrative 
therapy 



Aprl0-May29, 5:15-6:45 p.m.. 
Weekly on Wed. Cost: $120/per- 


son. Location: Vermont Center for 
Integrative Therapy. 364 Dorset 
St. suite 204. S. Burlington. Info: 
658-9440, lakshmi.yoga.vti?gmail. 

be born and feelings of daustropho- 

within the body and mind. This class 
will begin with a gentle heat, fueling 
the body with breath-based move- 
ments, then slowing down for long 
comfortable holds focusing on reduc- 
ing stress through restful re)uvena- 

YOGA & MINDFULNESS FOR 
INFERTILITY: May 4. 9 a.m.-noon 

for Integrative Therapy, 364 Dorset 
St., suite 204. S. Burlington, mro: 
658-9440. Infertility is a life-altering 
experience that results in distress. 
This workshop includes group 
support, gentle yoga and breath- 



wood 

WOODTURNING: INTRO TO BOWLS: 

Apr. 27-28. 10 a.m.-4 p.m.. Monthly. 
Cost: $175/2-day class. Location: The 

Winooski. Info: The Sculpted Tree, 
Nick Rosato, 999-2976, thesculpt- 




999-9963, hotyogaburtingtonvLcom. 


Hot Yoga Burlington offers creative, 
vinyasa-style yoga featuring practice 
in the Barkan Method Hot Yoga in 
a 95-degree studio accompanied 
by eclectic music. Try something 



Location: Laughing River Yoga. Chace 
Mill, suite 126. Burlington. Info: 


343-8119, laughingriveryoga.com. 
Demystify the underlying principles 
of the yoga assist while strengthen- 
ing your understanding of energetics 
in asana practice and the student/ 
teacher relationship. For teachers 
looking to enhance their service to 
others or students curious about the 
■why - behind physical adjustments, 
this workshop will shed new light on 




ONLY $188 for 10' Crabapple 
ONLY $288 for 12' Shade tree 

Horsford 

Nursery 

425.2811 

Route 7, Charlotte 
www.horsfordnursery.com 


OUR CREATIVE 
DIRECTOR 
IS IN SERIOUS 
NEED OF 
PROFESSIONAL 
HELP. 


That would be Peter Jacobs, the company 
lark, and if we don t find an Account 
Manager soon, things could really run 
amok at this busy creative and digital 
arketing agency. You should be 
organized, diligent, and have the backbone 
' i at the epicenter of clients, staff, and 
the continual flow of 
irk. Resumes to: SHIfeRK 






music 


File Under ? 

Three local albums (and one DVD) you probably haven't heard 



S o many records, so little time. 
Seven Days gets more album 
submissions than we know 
what to do with. And, given 
the ease of record making these days, it’s 
difficult to keep up. Still, we try to get to 
every local release that comes across the 
music desk, no matter how obscure. 

To that end, here are three albums, 
and a concert DVD, that likely flew un- 
der the radar of your average Vermont 
music fan. In some cases, they represent 
the outermost boundaries of local mu- 
sic. Others simply slipped through the 
cracks. But each is deserving of a listen. 


Banjo Dan & the 
Mid-Nite Plowboys, 
Forty and Farewell 

(VIDEOSyncracies, DVD) 

On September 29, 2012, Banjo Dan & 
the Mid-Nite Plowboys gave their final 
concert at the Barre Opera House, draw- 
ing the curtain on a 40-year career as 
Vermont’s bluegrass godfathers. Forty 
and Farewell, a recently released DVD, 
presents that epic two-set hoedown and 
includes a short documentary detailing 
the band's history. 

It’s not exactly The Last Waltz, but 
Forty is a fitting, and at times touching, 
farewell. It includes Banjo Dan classics, 
such as “Death Come Down to Danville” 
and “I’ll Take the Hills,” as well as a 
clever mix of classic and contemporary 
covers. 

The performances here aren't al- 
ways perfect, but the Plowboys play 
with enough boyish energy and emotion 
to make one wonder if they retired too 
soon. But all good things must come to 
an end. With Forty and Farewell, at least 
fans can still visit whenever they’d like. 
banjodan.com 

Starry Mountain 
Singers, 

Peace of Wild Things 

(Thunder & Lightning Rainbow Band 
Productions, CD, digital download) 

Is vocal music experiencing a renais- 
sance in Vermont? In recent months, 
several solid albums from vocal locals 
have emerged, suggesting a renewed 
interest in the style. The latest is Peace 
of Wild Things from Starry Mountain 
Singers, composed of amateur and pro- 
fessional vocalists. Though led by North 
Carolina's Susannah Park, some of the 
nine members hail from Vermont and 
New York. Collectively, their credits in- 
clude work with Meredith Monk and 
appearances on public radio's “A Prai- 
rie Home Companion" and “Mountain 
Stage.” The group also features three 


members of Brooklyn-based country 
band the Sweetback Sisters and up-and- 
coming Americana songwriter Nora 
Jane Struthers of Bearfoot 

Wild Things is a pleasant mix of tradi- 
tional and folk-based material from the 
United States and Europe — Bulgaria 
and Georgia, specifically. It also features 
some original compositions from SMS 
members, including Struthers and Ver- 
mont’s Jeff Fellinger. While the material 
is largely rooted in trad styles, the per- 
formances suggest a modern sensibility. 
The result is a collection that impresses 
from a technical standpoint and is acces- 
sible for the casual listener, as well. 
facebook.com/ 
thestarrymountainsingers 

Adrian Aardvark, 
Hidden Magic 
Revival 

(Self-released, cassette, digital 
download) 

Adrian Aardvark is the alter ego of 
Plattsburgh, N.Y.’s Christopher Rigsbee. 
Released in late 2012, Hidden Magic 
Revival is a ponderous collaboration 
between Rigsbee and what looks to be 
the Lake City’s entire music scene. The 
album's credits include some 15 addi- 
tional musicians on instruments rang- 
ing from guitar and drums to violin, ac- 
cordion, banjo and saw. Collectively, the 
group is something like P-burgh’s an- 
swer to Broken Social Scene — if some- 
how fronted by a supremely dejected 
Stephin Merritt of the Magnetic Fields. 

Though ambitious in scope, the re- 
cord is a difficult listen, in large part be- 
cause of Rigsbee’s baleful, often tuneless 
croon. The songs here were inspired by 
a personal trauma Rigsbee suffered ear- 
lier last year, and they expose a blunt, 
unyielding despair. It is a deeply dark 
work, only somewhat leavened by the 
intriguing arrangements in which Rigs- 
bee couches his anguish. 
adrianaardvark.bandcamp.com 


Victor Rudolph 
Gittens, 

Our New Beginnings 

(Self-released, CD) 

Victor Rudolph Gittens is a Barbados 
native who recently settled in Addison 
County, Vt. An aspiring singer, he re- 
corded his debut. Our New Beginnings, 
last year in Barbados and, according to 
numerous phone calls placed to Seven 
Days, has been waiting for some big- 
time label to sign him and whisk him 
away to superstardom so he can release 
it to a wider audience. While it is un- 
likely that Universal will come calling 
anytime soon, Gittens' debut does have 
a singular charm. If nothing else, there’s 
probably never been another local al- 
bum quite like it. 

The record opens on “In Memory of 
Michael Jackson," a synthy, saxophone- 
led “We Are the World"-ish paean to the 
late, great Jack-O, in which Gittens belts, 
in call-and-response fashion, “Michael 
... Jackson (Michael, Michael) / We will 
remember you (Never be forgotten)." 
He goes on to implore, “All you nations 
come together (Ah-ah) / And sing of 
peace in this song for him.” 

Gittens follows this up with an in- 
strumental version of the song. And then 
a reggae version. And then a reggae in- 
strumental version. 

We’ll say this: The man can sing. He 
boasts a smooth, powerful tenor that 
resembles something like a Caribbean 
Aaron Neville. On the next non-MJ cut, 
“The Olympian,” he is undeniably char- 
ismatic. Ditto the New Wave-y electro- 
pop version that follows. And yes, there 
is an instrumental version after that. 

Gittens may not be bound for star- 
dom just yet. But his enthusiasm is infec- 
tious, making Our New Beginnings one of 
the more endearing Vermont albums in 

joangittens@live.com ® 
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Diary of a Day in 
Montpelier 

So I’m hanging out in Montpelier the 
other day, right? It’s a beautiful, early 
spring day. A little chilly, but sunny. 

You know, "nice” — or what passes for 
nice in early April in Vermont. I’ve got 
some time to kill before I need to head 
back to Burlington, so I wander over to 
Buch Spieler to say hi to knayte lander. 
In addition to working at the record 
store, he’s also part of the Golden Dome 
Musicians Collective and State & Main 
Records, which are both pretty cool. He 
tells me they’ve got a new compilation 
coming out that he's super-psyched 
about. Then he shows me the T-shirt 
they’re putting out with the comp. It 
has, like, every band in Montpelier 
listed on it. That got me pretty psyched, 
too. I like Montpelier bands. 

Knayte says the album should come 
out on April 20. Duimuuude, I think, 
worrying that I’ve been conditioned 
to think that every time someone 
mentions the date. You know, 4-20? I 
wonder if I’ve been in Vermont too long. 

We chat about the sheer awe- 
someness that is FRIGHTENED RABBIT’S new 
album. They’re not from Montpelier. 
They’re from Scotland, I think. Maybe 
Wales? Whatever. They rock. And they 
have cool accents. 

I’m late to meet a friend, so I bid 
Knayte good day and head over to 
Capitol Grounds. I walk down Langdon 
Street and, after crossing the bridge, 

I stop and stare at the building on the 
corner that used to house the Langdon 
Street Cafe. It will be a new joint soon. 
Sweet Melissa’s. It seems pretty quiet 
from the outside. But I take the zoning 
notice and newsprint covering the front 
windows ( Seven Days, in fact ... should 
I be insulted?) as a sign that something 
is happening. “What’s He Building ?” by 
tom waits appears in my head. 

I meet my friend steph and her baby, 
dex, at the coffee shop, and we decide to 
take a stroll. Because it’s “nice” out. Our 
walk eventually takes us down Langdon 
Street, and we stop in front of the old 
LSC facade again. 

“I really miss this place,” my friend 

“I bet. But I’m hopeful the new place 
will be cool,” I say. It’s true. I do hope 

"Me, too,” says Steph. "I wonder 
what they’re doing in there?” 

As if on cue, Ralph eames tumbles 


sOuND&ites 
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out the front door. He says he’s been 
helping out getting the place ready. 
After a few minutes of small talk, he 
invites us inside to check out the new 
digs. 

The place is gutted; the only 
remnants of LSC are old show posters 
affixed to the ceiling. It looks like 
someone has tried to scrape them off 
but with little success. I kind of hope 
the new proprietors might leave them 
up. They look cool. 

One of the owners, jason merrihew, 
joins us and introduces his wife, melissa. 
She seems, um, sweet. He then fills us in 
on the plans. 

The new bar is going in along a side 
wall, rather than in the back, and the 
kegs will be stored on the second floor. I 
think how glad I am not to be a barback 
at Sweet Melissa’s. 

There will be a small, open kitchen 
where the old bar was. The stage will be 
in the same front corner. I'm reminded 
of some of the shows I’ve seen - and 
played — there. There will be a second 
bathroom. 

Merrihew says there has been some 
minor quibbling with the fire marshal 
over seating, and whether moving tables 
so people can dance qualifies the venue 
as a nightclub. I think — for roughly the 
Thousandth time — that city officials 
who worry about shit like people 
dancing really need more things to do. 

I ask Merrihew when he thinks they 
might open. He laughs. Hard. I tell 
him I’ve heard May 1. He shrugs his 
shoulders and grins. 

On my way home, it occurs to me 
that Sweet Melissa’s is in a tough 
spot. No matter what they do, people 
will probably expect LSC 2.0. That's 


probably not fair. 

In talking to Merrihew, it seemed 
he and his partners have their own 
vision for the place. And that vision isn’t 
necessarily recreating LSC. I wonder 
if people will judge Sweet Melissa’s on 
its own merit and not its predecessor’s. 

I think they probably won’t be able 
to help it. I hope I’m wrong. I make 
a mental note to keep my calendar as 
clear as I can on May 1, just in case. 

BiteTorrent 


You know who used to play LSC pretty 
often? brown bird, who delivered a 
fantastic set for a great crowd at the 
Higher Ground Showcase Lounge 
last Thursday. Watching the show, 
it occurred to me they also used 
to frequent the Skinny Pancake in 
Burlington. And the Monkey House, if 
memory serves. That got me thinking 
about the feeder system that exists in 
Burlington, and Vermont generally, and 
how often bands come through our 
smaller venues, then end up on bigger, 
stages like HG. Just a reminder to take 
a chance on an unknown every now and 
then. Because you never know when 
you might be seeing the next Brown 
Bird — or low anthem, or lumineers, etc. 
— playing 10 feet away from you. 


Speaking of probably-soon-to-be-big 

catching superhuman happiness while 
you can. The dance-rock band, which 
features members of tv on the radio, 
antibalas and iron a wine, play Radio 
Bean this Friday, April 12. 





CLUB DATES : 

NA: NOT AVAILABLE, A 


WED. 10 


burlington area 

CLUB METRONOME: The Burlesque Vanuard Tour, 8 
p.m„ $10/12,18+. 

FRANNY o'S: Karaoke. 9:30 p.m.. Free. 
HALFLOUNGE: Scott Mangan (singer-songwriter), 

JP'S PUB: Karaoke with Morgan, 10 p.m.. Free. 
leunig's BISTRO & CAFE: Paul Asbell. Clyde Stats 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: open Mic with Andy 


NECTAR'S: What a Joke! Comedy Open Mic 
(standup), 7 p.m.. Free. The Brew. Sam duPont 
(rock), 9 p.m.. $6. 18+. 






central 

BAGITOS: Bruce Jones (singer-songwriter). G pm. 

CHARLIE O'S: Jay Ekis (rock). 8 p.m,. Free. 
WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic. 6:30 p.m., Free. 


Champlain valley 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia Night. 7 p.m„ Free. 
Open Mic, 9 p.m.. Free. 

northern 

BEE'S KNEES: Spider Roullette (blues). 7:30 p.m„ 
THE HUB pizzeria & PUB: Seth Yacovone (solo 
MOOG'S PLACE: Bob Wagner and D. Davis (singer- 
parker PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 p.m.. Free. 
regional 

| MONOPOLE: Open Mic, 8 p.m„ Free. Open Mic. 10 

" THU. 11 

burlington area 

j-j CLUB METRONOME: 2K Deep Presents: Platinum 






Morse (jazz), 8:30 p.m„ Free. Kat Wright & the 
Indomitable Soul Band (soul), 11 p.m„ $3. 
red SQUARE: swampCandy (bluegrass), 7 p.m.. 



central 

BAGITOS: Another Damn Band (acoustic). 6 p.m„ 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: Thirsty Thursday 


champlain valley 

51 MAIN: Dayve Huckett (jazz). 5 p.m.. I 



ON THE RISE BAKERY: Open Mic. 8 p.m.. Free. 
TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: DJ DiZZle (house), 10 


northern 




Abracadabra slow magic is the pseudonym of ... um, no one really knows, 
actually. He takes great care to keep his true identity a secret, going so far as to wear 
tribal masks when he performs. What is increasingly less a secret is that SM's sonic 
sorcery is spellbinding, a bewitching fusion of indie rock and chill electronics that 
garners comparisons to the likes of Baths and Odesza. And maybe Merlin. Slow Magic 
plays Signal Kitchen in Burlington this Wednesday, April 17, with el ten eleven and 
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Hear ye, hear ye! The band formerly 
known as Michael chorney and dollar 
general shall forever henceforth be 
known as Michael chorney and hollar 
general. Though it's not quite on par 
with Chik-fil-A suing the Eat More Kale 
guy, bo muller-moore, word has it that 
Dollar General, the variety store, was 
none too pleased with Chorney’s band’s 
moniker, so he wisely changed it. I think 
for the better, frankly. 


Oh, but I do love me some joe pug. 

The Austin-based songwriter played 
Higher Ground pretty recently, so I 
was surprised to see him on the bill 
at Tupelo Music Hall in White River 
Junction, opening for country all-star 
band the flatlanders this Friday, April 
12. If you’re in the neighborhood, show 
up early and catch one of the better 
young Americana songwriters working 
today. And then stick around for three 
of the best old guys: joe ely, jimmy dale 


ensemble counterpoint, contained a 
regrettable goof. The review stated that 
the group was conducted by Nathaniel 
lew. While Lew is indeed the choir’s 
current director, for that recording, 
Counterpoint founder Robert de Cormier 
actually led the group. De Cormier is 
one of the most highly regarded choral 
conductors in the country. He is also 
intimately familiar with the album’s 


composer, Michael isaacson, and his 
works, as well as the chorus itself, 
which undoubtedly accounted for much 
of the album’s excellence. His omission 
from the review was an unfortunate 
oversight. My sincere apologies. ® 

o 


Band Name of the Week: beasts of 

BOURBON AND THE MOLSON TWINS. I have no 

idea who these cats are, or what they 
do. But this might be the best band 
name in the history of this gimmick 
— a dubious honor, but an honor 
nonetheless. They're playing Bagitos in 
Montpelier this Saturday, April 13. And 
then probably drinking at Charlie O’s. 


Dept, of Corrections: Before we bid 
you adieu for yet another week, a 
quick setting straight of the record. 
Last week’s review of An American 
Hallel, the latest CD from local vocal 


Listening In 

A peek at what was on my iPod. 

I turntable, eight-track player, etc., 

Charles Bradley, Victim of Love 

Balkan Beat Box. Give 

Brass Bed, The Secret Will Keep You 

JC Brooks & the Uptown Sound. 


COFFEE & TEA • CAKES • ESPRESSO 


i2 Open Daily I 


Barrio 

Bakery 

&CAFE 

formerly know as 

Panadero 

Bakery 


197 n. winooski avenue 
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What You Really, Really Want JC BROOKS & THE UPTOWN 

sound burst into national consciousness in 2010 with a soul-powered R&B reimagining 
of “I Am Trying to Break Your Heart” by fellow Chicagoans Wilco. But this is no mere 
novelty act. On their latest album, Want More, Brooks & Co. meld that uptown sound 
with a downtown snarl that is as much punk as soul. Catch them at the Higher Ground 
Showcase Lounge in South Burlington this Saturday, April 13. 


: up city (hip-hop), 10:30 p.m„ 


RAILSIDE TAVERN. Jc 


SKINNY PANCAKE: J; 


rH SIDE TAVERN: . 


Iluslon (hip-hop), 10 


TUPELO MUSIC HALL: Hot club of Cowtown (gypsy 


champlain valley 


AMERICAN FLATBREAD: Bow Thayer (Americana). 



northern 

BEE'S KNEES: Steve Morabito (jazz). 7:30 pan. 





LIVE AUDIENCE 

READINGS • 

PERSONAL STORIES 


FROM TICS 

LONG ISLAND MEDIUM 


experience 


IflymiitixJ 


FLYNNTIX.ORG • 802-86-FLYNN 






REVIEW this 



Brian McCarthy, 

This Justin 

(SELF-RELEASED, CO) 

In 2011, local jazz saxophonist Brian McCarthy 
stepped out from the shadows as a longtime sideman 
and delivered a sterling debut, Brian McCarthy 
Quartet , that ranked among the better Vermont jazz 
releases in recent memory. McCarthy, perhaps better 
known to casual fans as a member of the Ray Vega 
Quintet and the Grippo Funk Band, among myriad 
other collaborations, is, as Vega himself has called 
him, “one of the most important jazz musicians to the 


Vermont scene.” His debut did nothing to diminish 
that high praise, cementing his status not only as an 
in-demand player but a formidable composer and 
bandleader. McCarthy’s sophomore outing, This 
Just In, should serve to further that reputation and 
suggests that the next generation of Green Mountain 
jazz is in extremely capable hands. 

Since that first record, McCarthy's ranks have 
swelled to a quintet, featuring Vega on trumpet and 
a trio of up-and-coming regional players: pianist 
Justin Kauflin, bassist Evan Gregor and drummer 
Quinn Blandford. Under McCarthy’s sage direction, 
the group grooves and glides through seven original 
compositions and a cover of Duke Ellington’s “The 
Feeling of Jazz” that reverently walk in the footsteps 
of giants like Coltrane and Rollins, while keeping an 
ear to modern sounds as well. 

Much as on his debut, McCarthy lays bare an 
affinity for straight-ahead jazz, with compositions 
that exist somewhat in the mold of Joshua Redman 
— a player to whom McCarthy elicits reasonable 
comparison. Like Redman, McCarthy plays and 
composes with palpable sensitivity. While he can 
certainly bring heat, as on fiery album opener 


“Mack Attack,” he’s at his finest in the album's more 
contemplative moments. For example, the moody 
“Precipice," a track that expands and contracts with 
alternately unsettling and soothing grooves. 

“The Departure (Part One)” is a blissful slow 
burn, replete with a serpentine bass solo courtesy 
of Gregor. “Loved Ones” is a tender ballad in which 
McCarthy’s mournful sax finds its match in Kauflin's 
light, meandering keystrokes. “The Arrival (Part 
Two)” closes the record in celebratory fashion with a 
breezy jam that culminates in a playful duet between 
McCarthy and Vega. 

Seems like it’s been awhile since a substantial 
local jazz album hit our collective ears. With This 
Just In, Brian McCarthy has not only filled that void 
but raised the bar for jazz recordings in Vermont. 
Thoughtfully conceived and expertly executed, it’s 
a fine achievement from a tremendously gifted local 
musician. 

This Just In by Brian McCarthy is available at 
brianmccarthyjazz.com. The Brian McCarthy Quintet 
perform this Saturday, April 13, at the FlynnSpace in 
Burlington. 

DAN BOLLES 



Nancy MacDowell, 

Green Mountain Harmony 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD) 

Last year, local singer Nancy MacDowell realized a 
dream nearly 20 years in the making with the release 
of her second album, Green Mountain Harmony. For 
13 years, MacDowell was the host of a radio show, the 
“Sunday Morning Sampler" on WLVB, which featured 
an array of guest musicians stopping by to talk and 
play music. While MacDowell enjoyed sharing their 
music with her listeners, deep down what she really 
wanted was to sing with them. When she retired in 
2007, MacDowell finally had the time to make that 
dream a reality. Harmony, a follow-up to her debut. 
Giving Back, features 20 notable locals singing duets 
with MacDowell on some of her favorite songs. It’s 


a star-studded album representing a wealthy cross- 
section of the state’s finest folk and Americana talent. 

The album opens on a cover of Jon Gailmor’s “Long 
Ago Lady." In the album’s liner notes, MacDowell 
writes that the song’s first line, “My reason for being 
is music,” “says it all” for her. That's a precious 
sentiment. But when Gailmor and Colin McCaffrey 
join in on three-part harmony at the chorus, it’s hard 
not to be at least a little charmed by their earnest 

The following track, “When It’s Time to Bring 
the Heifers In,” was written by MacDowell’s father, 
Karl Brown. With ace players Dave Rowell, Mark 
Struhsacker, Jim Pitman and McCaffrey in tow, it’s an 
album highlight. 

Local pop songwriter Gregory Douglass turns up 
on a version of the Joni Mitchell classic “Blue." It's 
a heady interpretation whose ethereal atmosphere 
feels a touch out of place amid the twang surrounding 
it. But the duo’s close harmonies provide a welcome 
interlude. 

Rusty DeWees finds religion on one of MacDowell’s 
favorite hymns, “The Rugged Old Cross.” It turns out 
the Logger has a hearty baritone. Who knew? 


MacDowell’s treatment of “I’ll Fly Away” is another 
highlight. Here she’s joined by a family band of sorts, 
husband-and-wife duo Elaine Fortune and Ted 
Lambert and their daughter, Kim Lambert 

Gordon Stone adds slick pedal steel licks to 
“Walkin’ After Midnight,” with MacDowell and 
Keeghan Nolan teaming up on a passable homage to 
Patsy Cline. 

Starline Rhythm Boys’ Danny Coane takes the lead 
on Tim Hardin's “If I Were A Carpenter.” Coane and 
MacDowell play it pretty straight. But it's a touching 
duet that nicely sets up the album closer, a rendition 
of the Andrews Sisters’ “Christmas Island,” featuring 
Meg Devlin Irish, Karen McFeeters and McCaffrey. 

Green Mountain Harmony by Nancy MacDowell 
is available via email at nancy.macdowell@gmail. 
com. MacDowell and several of the artists appearing 
on that album perform this Sunday, April 14, as 
part of the Vermont Musicians’ Concert at the First 
Congregational Church in Morrisville. 

DAN BOLLES 


® GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


IF YOU'RE AN INDEPENDENT ARTIST OR BAND MAKING MUSIC IN VT. SEND YOUR CD TO US! 
DAN BOLLES C/O SEVEN DAYS. Z55 SO. CHAMPLAIN ST. STE 5, BURLINGTON, VT 05401 



Mi Yard Reggae Night 


Brett Hughes (country), 1 p.m, 

(Americana). 7:30 p.m.. Free. 
Chicky Stoltz (one-man band). 


Power Hour On their recently released, self-titled debut album, metz achieve a rare feat for a band 
predicated on skull-rattling live shows. Namely, translating that eardrum-bursting bluster into an equally formidable 
record. But the Toronto trio has done exactly that, delivering a fearsome yet compositionally nuanced record that 
works at any volume. (But especially loud. Really, really loud.) Metz play the Monkey House in Winooski this Thursday, 
April 11, with odonis odonis. 


M0N.15 


TUE.16 


HALFLOUNGE: Funkwagons 

LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: M 


B p.m.. Free/The Burlington 
Bread Boys (old time), 9 p.m.. 


RED SOUARE: Craig Mi 
(house), to p.m. Free. 

SIGNAL KITCHEN: On. 


THE HUB PIZZERIA » 


WED. 17 


champlain valley 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Tr 

Night. 7 p.m„ Free. 60s & 70s 
Night 9 p.m.. Free. 

northern 


RUBEN JAMES: Why Not 


Alpenglow (indie). 9 p.m., 
Free/$5. 18+. 

OLOE NORTHENDER: Abt 


Win Tickets to See Orchard Lounge! 

April 18 at Club Metronome 


nmuaimp 



In this photo, band members are talking on the phone 
with Tour Date podcast host DJ Liu. Where were 
they calling from? Listen to the podcast to find out. 
Visit sevendaysvt.com/tourdate and tell us by noon 
on Monday, April 15, to win tickets to the show. 


Season three 
fueled by: 


SPEEDERANOEARLS.COM 


f 4S D ,V| m 

JMoate 


SEVENDflySVT.COM 

. or download on iTunes 


dj llu 








ROLLER DERBY 

GMDD VS RIVCR CITV 


APRIL 13™ 


GMDCftBYDnMCS.COM 


Small Dos Electronics 

Atoy gff V)o*r Qd& 


TICKETS $12 ADVANCE 
$16 DOOR ★ 6 & UND€R FREE 
CHAMPLAIN VALIEV EXPOSITION • 4pm 


Thank you. 

Since our humble beginnings selling Macin 
Electronics has been dedicated to doing bu 
you even better and we always love to hear 


art 


Circles and Grids 

Sarah Horne and Clark Derbes, West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park 


5 


W alk into Stowe’s West Branch Gallery 
this month, and you’re immediately 
faced with opposites: the ethereal ges- 
ture drawings of Sarah Horne, and the 
weight and color of Clark Derbes’ sculptures. Yin and 
yang, soft and hard, subtle and bright, sweeping circles 
and tight grids, female and male. It’s an appealing jux- 
taposition in which the two artists’ works complement 
each other. Individually, their pieces sing together, 
they harmonize and pull you in for a closer look. 





“They share the question of perception,” suggests 
Tari Swenson, co-owner of West Branch with her hus- 
band, Chris Curtis. “We paired Sarah Horne’s fluid 
charcoal drawings with Clarke Derbes’ angular, color- 
ful sculptures because they have a spirited conversa- 
tion with each other.” 

Home, who hails from Stockbridge, Mass., calls 
her half of this exhibit “Lines in Winter.” Her striking 
charcoal impressions are inspired by her daily walks 
around Naumkeag Pond, near her home. Horne says of 
her work, "The lines and forms I draw communicate 
these walks. The starkness, decay and fragility of what 
I see are at once marvelous and alive, then ruinous and 
dying.” 

Indeed, Horne’s drawings express natural beauty, 
but they don’t do so literally. Her loosely rendered 
shapes, many circular, are etched with white and black 


lines crossing and intersecting the orbs. Strategic era- 
sures cause the amorphous gestures to sometimes 
waft out of focus. Shapes careen off the paper in a puff 
of smoky gray or black as new forms enter. Home's 
drawings suggest both biology and the cosmos — dust 
motes and stardust, all at once. 

The artist thickly lays down charcoal and graphite, 
and then removes some, forcing the materials to twist 
and disappear. But she leaves great swaths of surface 
untouched. While Horne’s strokes are energetic and 
visceral, the results are delicate. Her five drawings col- 
lectively titled “Marks in Snow” are almost like glass 
sculptures: transparent yet sharply focused. Hers is a 
visual grammar for winter’s transience. 



CONVERSATION WITH EACH OTHER. 

TARI SWENSON 


“Gesture 1” and “Gesture 2,” hung side by side, re- 
semble dark holes in the ice of a frozen stream. Thin, 
white, etched lines and bold, black strokes swirl around 
the black holes like ringlets of light and shadow. 

Horne includes in the show four drawings of grass- 
es. In “Grasses 1,” black lines arch up to the left, a tow- 
ering, unkempt stand of grass bending in the wind. In 
her artist's statement she explains, “The tufts of grass 
that line the pond are uneven, off the edge; jutting 
and frozen.” All of Horne’s works are framed in white, 
starkly containing the energy within. 

Many of Clark Derbes’ lively sculptures are paint- 
ed in boisterous, colorful grids that sometimes create 
optical illusions. One, titled “Angelique,” is a poly- 
chromed oblong of poplar with a rectangle cut out of 
its middle. As you walk around the sculpture, which is 
mounted on a steel base, it seems to shape-shift. 

All of the Burlington artist’s works in this show 
are named after family members and friends — fitting 
titles for sculptures that seem to be characters with in- 
dividual quirks. Derbes describes them this way: "The 
pieces seem simultaneously primitive and futuristic, 
which led me to call the series 'Time Travelers.’ The 
name also made sense because of the weird, omni-di- 
mensional presence they have.” 

Derbes uses a chain saw to cut his wood blocks 
from ash, poplar, pine and elm. He paints the result- 


ing shapes with gouache, sands them down and then 
rubs them with notepaper, leaving them with a satiny 
surface. These works beg to be touched. An example is 
the freestanding, ll-by-17-by-2-inch “Charles II,” made 
from carved poplar. Lines of color wrap around the 
sculpture in varying widths. Each side is an imperfect 
rectangle, causing the piece to look warped. 

A 9-by-66-by-3-inch, wall-hung sculpture titled 
“Jefferson” casts intriguing, overlapping shadows. One 
plane of the long, narrow work is primed off-white, in 



contrast to the bold colors on the other facets. Other 
large pieces are oiled but left unpainted, perhaps to 
highlight the grain of the wood, as in “Greg,” made 
from the last elm to be cut down on the University of 
Vermont campus. The naked tower, nearly 56 inches 
tall, is a testament to the beauty of the tree's interior. 

Horne captures the ephemeral nature of winter. 
Derbes transforms nature into his own personal crea- 
tures. Both of the worlds they create, like the show it- 
self, are dynamic and downright beautiful. 

DIAN PARKER 


B ‘Lines in Winter; charcoal drawings by Sarah Horne, and 
Time Travelers," painted wood sculptures by Clark Derbes. 
West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park. Stowe, Through May 12. 



ONGOING 


burlington area 

AMANDA VELLA: Abstract paintin 


i by the 
Red Square in 


ANNE-MARIE littenberg: 'Up Close at Home." 
photographs of the artist's domestic landscape, 
featuring spools of thread, eggs from the fridge, 
and a closet full of old typewriters. Through May 31 
at Brickels Gallery in Burlington. Info, S78-3164. 
BREAD AND PUPPET: "Mud Season & Mud 
Monument - black-and-white paintings that 
represent both seasonal and political mud, 

whistleblowers. Through May 19 at ArtsRIot Gallery 
in Burlington. Info, 303-788-0909. 

CAROL NORTON: oil paintings by the Vermont artist, 
who will give a portion of proceeds to a nonprofit for 
leukemia and lymphoma. Through April 30 at SEABA 
Center in Burlington. Info. 859-9222. 

CREATIVE COMPETITION # 18 : Artworks submitted by 
local artists in a variety of media are up for viewers' 
choice award and for sale. Through April 30 at RL 

DIANE G. BELL: 'Watercolors Through the Year." 
impressionistic landscapes by the Weston painter. 
Through April 28 at Magnolia Breakfast 8i Lunch 

'ecologies': Work by Brian Collier and other 
Vermont artists exploring the challenges and pos- 
sibilities for environmental justice in urban areas. 
Through May 5 at New City Galerie in Burlington, 
Info. newcitygalerie9gmail.com. 

the featured artist in a group show. Through May 31 
at Black Horse Fine Art Supply in Burlington. Info, 

GROUP EXHIBIT: Photography by Jacques Burke 

Grabon and Leslie McCool; mixed-media work by 
Maria Anghelache and Alan Arnold; collage work 
by Elizabeth Nelson and Erika Lawlor Schmidt: and 
sculpture by Janet van Fleet, Through April 30 at 
Maltex Building in Burlington. Info. 865-7166. 
GROUP SHOW: Works by Marc Awodey, Carolyn 
Enz Hack. Paige Berg Rizvi, Ruth Hamilton. Will 
Patlove. Che Schreiner, David Powell and Ethan 
Azarian. Curated by SEABA, Through May 31 at the 
Innovation Center of Vermont in Burlington. Info. 

HAL MAYFORTH: "Subversive in His Own Little 
Way," watercolors. abstract acrylics, word paintings, 
grid paintings and humorous paintings that 
originated in the artist's sketchbooks. Through 


TALKS & 
EVENTS 


features models Dangeresque 
and MiMi LaMew, Tuesday. April 
16. 7:30-9:30 p.m., the Filling 
Station, White River Junction. Info. 


Middlebury, Di 
leads a gallery talk: Wednesday, 


IOROS': Painters 
Barbara Greene. John Connell. 
Sarah Ward and Tammy Hetrick, 
along with dessert chef Dorsey 
Naylor, present an evening of art 
and sweets to benefit COTS. RSVP. 
Sunday. April 14. 4-6 p.m,. Dianne 
Shultenberger Gallery. Jericho. Info. 

'DECONSTRUCTING A FAMOUS 
POEM: THE MAKING OF AN ART 

INSTALLATION': Vermont-based 
artist Fran Bull talks about making 


'PHOTOGRAPHING QUARRIES': 

Photographer Do 


Burtynsky's current exhibit. 'Nature 
Transformed." Tuesday. April 16, 
4:30-5:30 p.m„ Mahaney Center for 
the Arts. Middlebury College. Info, 


history at the turn of the last century 
in a talk about Russian decorative 
artsand the culture of Russia's ruling 
aristocracy. Friday. April 12. 12:15-1:15 
p.m.. Middlebury College Museum of 

CYNTHIA CRAWFORD: "Close To 
Home: Upper Valley Inspirations, 
a Journey Through Nature's 
Wonders," wildlife photos and 
paintings, April 13 through June 30 
at VINS Nature Center in Quechee. 
The artist discusses her work: 

p.m. Info, 359-5001. 

JOHN NEWMAN: The artist, who 

shows throughout the United 
States. Europe and Asia - including 
at the Museum of Modern Art. 

Wednesday. April 10, 5:30 p.m., 

Info, 708-310-2607. 



artist’s Pop Art was fundamentally 
influenced by both the racist and 
civil-rights politics of the early 
1960s. Thursday, April 11. 6 p.m., 
Fleming Museum, UVM. Burlington. 
Info, 656-0750. 

ERIC AHO: The artist, whose work 
is part of the museum's ongoing 
•Contemporary Voices from 

recent departure from painting 
■observed reality in pursuit of a 
reality that aligns more closely 
with his physical experience of the 
world. Wednesday. April 17, 6 p.m.. 
Fleming Museum. UVM. Burlington. 



6 History Center, Norwich 
University, in Northfield. Singer and 
researcher Linda Radtke presents 

costume, called *The Vermont Civil 
served. Wednesday. April 10. noon. 

CARL FREDRIK SVENSTEDT: The 

Ecole Speciale d'Architecture in 

man-made world. Thursday. April 11. 

7 p.m,, Johnson Memorial Building. 
Middlebury College. Info, 443-3168. 

ARTS APPRENTICESHIP REUNION: 

Past program participants give 
demonstrations in stone carving 

flower arranging and more, and 
perform traditional music and dance. 

munities offer an array of traditional 
dishes. Saturday, April 13. 1-5:30 p.m. 
Main Street Landing Performing Arts 
center. Burlington. Info, 388-4964. 
SEABA BROWN BAG LUNCH: The 
Burlington firm Brandthropology 
leads a discussion on getting 
the most out of your website. 
Wednesday, April 17, noon-l:15 
p.m. Soda Plant. Burlington. Info, 

'SKIN': Photographers Aaron 
Kennison, Andrew H. Miller. Bert 
Halstead, clement Yonkers, Dave 
Levingston, Dave Rudin and Dok 
Wright explore the undulating 
landscape of the human form. 
Through April 28 at Darkroom 

poets read from their work at an 




RECEPTIONS 



SENIOR BFA STUDENTS FROM 
SUNY PLATTSBURGH: The 



Burlington. Info. 652-4510. 


BURLINGTON-AREA SHOWS »P.76 




VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 

ART LISTINGS AND SPOTLIGHTS ARE WRITTEN BY MEGAN JAMES 
AND CARLEY STEMPEL. LISTINGS ARE RESTRICTED TO ART SHOWS 
IN PUBLIC PLACES; EXCEPTIONS MAY BE MADE. 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 

IF YOU'RE PROMOTING AN ART EXHIBIT. LET US KNOW BY POSTING 
INFO AND IMAGES BY THURSDAYS AT NOON ON OUR FORM AT 

SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIESi9SEVENDAYSVT.COM 




AGE/SEX/FIXED; 5-year-old spayed female • BREED: Mixed breed • REASON 


Transport from N 


SUMMARY: Your first thought is "Southern belle," 
right? No? Did you just judge the mohawk? Jan- 
ice is all lady — a mellow, gentle soul in a rock- 
star's hairdo. She's one of 15 dogs who recently 
journeyed to HSCC from another shelter in North 
Carolina, and we’re thoroughly impressed with 


her manners. Like any well-bred Southern gal, 
Janice appreciates politeness and disdains brut- 
ishness (we're talking to you, canine courters)! 
Janice can't wait to shower a new family with her 
good graces — that Is. if you're willing to show her 
some Northern hospitality? 


Visit me at HSCC, 142 Kindness Court, South Burlington, Tuesday through 
Friday from 1 to 6 p.m., or Saturday from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 862-0135. 


sponsored by 

■euvs 

Humane 

Society 

of Chittenden County 




art 


FREE 

Gift Card 


with delivery of 

mulch & soil 


• $25 Gardener's Supply 

gift card with your paid 
delivery of mulch and 
soil v 1 

. 

• Mixed deliveries 
available 

• Minimum delivery 
required 

• See staff for more 
details 

• Schedule fills quickly, 
call 658-2433 today 


GARpENEtiS 

128 Intervale Road, off Riverside Ave, Burlington 
472 Marshall Avenue, Taft Comers, Williston 
www.GardenersSupplyStore.tom 
(802)658-2433 • Sun-Sat 8am-6pm 



BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out. shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

LIKE/FAN/STALK US 

facebook.com/sevendays.socialclub 


HIGH TRASH 1 : ArtWC 

artists using discarded materials address thi 

age of climate change. Through M; 

Museum. UVM. in Burlington. Info. 


displayed as part of a SO/SO fundraiser to offset the 
cost of building artist studios for the new Satellite 
Arts space. Through April 20 at Backspace Gallery 
in Burlington, Info, spacegalleryvt.com. 


AN: Dreamy abstract 

paintings by tne Vermont artist. Curated by SEABA, 
Through May 31 at VCAM Studio in Burlington. Info. 

JUDITH TUTTLE & ROBERT HUNTOON: 

'Waterscapes.* pastel and oil paintings, respec- 
tively. by the Vermont artists. Through May 30 at 
Shelburne Vineyard. Info, 985-8222. 

KATHERINE TAYLOR-MCBROOM: ‘Ordered chaos: 
What Lies Behind the Facade, - assemblages and 
collages that draw upon the artist's experiences 

jp in the South. Through April 30 at Studio 


TOD GUNTER: Aviation-themed illustrations. 
Skyway. Through April 30 at Burlington Airport in 
South Burlington. Info, 865-7166. 


of Frog Hollow's n 
Through April 30 at Frog He 

'LARGE WORKS': Artworks that measure at least 
three feet in one direction. Through April 20 at Soda 
Plant in Burlington. Info. 578-2512. 

LIN WARREN: ‘Road Trip: Arc Ideologies." a 
multimedia installation exploring the form of an 
arc. Through May 29 at Flynndog in Burlington. Info, 

LYDIA LITTWIN: Blind-contour drawings of people 
in pen, colored pencil and wire. Through April 30 at 
Davis Studio Gallery in Burlington. Info. 425-2700. 
MARIA PROVIDENCIA CASANOVAS & LISA 
HAMILTON: Providencia Casanovas creates images 
that explore how we build identity with regard to 
others: Hamilton constructs images, sculptures 
and short videos that question the limits of percep- 
tion and the relationship between spectator and 
visual object. Through April 12 at Colburn Gallery in 
Burlington. Info. 656-2014, 

MATTHEW DOUGLAS: 'Gig Posters 8. Screen 
Prints,* work by the Vermont artisL Through April 
30 at Dostie Bros. Frame Shop in Burlington. Info. 

'OCEANIC ART AND THE PERFORMANCE OF LIFE': 

Intricately crafted objects, including masks, 
textiles and weaponry, from indigenous cultures 
of the Pacific Islands. Through May 24 at Fleming 
Museum. UVM, in Burlington. Info. 656-0750. 

PAIGE BERG RIZVI: 'Maps and Legends.’ new 

explores her midwestern past. Through April 27 at 
S.P.A.C.E. Gallery in Burlington. Info, spacegalleryvt. 

PETE OUINN: Cartoon-style drawings and 
paintings. Through June 3 at Magic Hat Brewing 
Company in South Burlington. Info. 658-2739. 

IS: Paintings inspired by the many 
ds of Lake Champlain. Through April 30 at 
- its Interfaith Gathering in Shelburne. Info, 

IE: 'Modern Goddess,* mixed-media 

he goddess that lies within. Through 
at Vintage Inspired in Burlington. Info. 



Anne-Marie Littenberg Anne-Marie Littenberg began her 

career as a fiber artist. For 20 years the Burlington artist produced gorgeous textile pieces, 
but in her latest exhibition, “Up Close at Home,” she turns to photography to tell her story. 
“In working with close-up images of fiber art and its companion tools, I realized great 
beauty lies in dusty drawers, little-opened closets, and decaying corners,” Littenberg 
writes in an artist statement. Capturing everyday objects such as old typewriters and eggs, 
she reveals the often-overlooked beauties of the domestic interior. Her work is at Brickels 
Studio Gallery, in Burlington's Soda Plant, through May 3L Pictured: “Corona." 



STELLA MARS: Interdisciplinary artwork that 
at City Market in Burlington. Info. 861-9700. 


TREVOR SULLIVAN: Vermont-inspired paintings 
on old windows. Through April 30 at Fiddlehead 
Brewing Company in Shelburne. Info, 508-523-7476. 
WENDY JAMES: Photographic illusions and vivid 
paintings by the local artisL Curated by SEABA. 
Through May 31 at Speeder & Earl's (pine street) in 
Burlington. Info. 859-9222. 

WILLOW BASCOM: Colorful illustrations of animals. 
Curated by SEABA. Through May 31 at Pine Street 
Deli in Burlington. Info. 859-9222. 

FRED CARTY: 'Picture Show: As Seen Through My 
Eyes,* photography by the Vermont artist. Through 
May 31 at Tunbridge Public Library. Info. 889-9404. 
GARY SEATON: -Twirl,* digitally altered photo- 
graphs by the Vermont artisL Through April 30 at 
Green Bean Visual Art Gallery at Capitol Grounds in 
Montpelier. Info, curator@capitolgrounds.com. 
GLEN COBURN HUTCHESON: Paintings, drawings 


nvlted to drop by Monday through Friday. 3-6 p.m. 
and be the subject of a talking portrait* a life-size 
Jencil drawing. Through July 31 at Storefront 



HOW PEOPLE MAKE THINGS': In a hands-on 

exhibit inspired by "Mister Rogers' Neighborhood.* 
visitors can make objects using four manufacturing 
processes: molding, cutting, deforming and 
assembly. Lab coats and safety glasses available! 
Through June 2 at Montshire Museum of Science in 

JANET WORMSER: New Work: Landscapes and 

artist. Through May 2 at Blinking Light Gallery in 
Plainfield. Info. 454-1275. 

JENNIFER SKINDER: Abstract drawings and 
monotypes influenced by the artist’s background 

Montpelier. Info. 262-2253. 

JENNY LYNN HALL: 'Oceana.* fresco panels 
inspired by the texture and colors of the sea. 
Through April 30 at Scavenger Gallery in White 


'LIGHT & SPACE': Work by printmakers Sabra Field 
and Dan O’Donnell. Tiber artist Karen Madden and 
sculptor Pat Musick. Through May 10 at the Great 
Hall in Springfield. Info. 885-3061. 

LIT TYLER: 'Memories of an Unconscious Nothing- 
artwork by VTC's director of institutional research. 

Technical College. In Randolph Center. Info. 

'MUD(SEASON)': A group show featuring local 
artists celebrates the year's 'most cautiously 
optimistic season.* Through April 26 at ArtisTree 
Community Arts Center a Gallery in Woodstock. 
Info, 802-457-3500. 


MARIJO BINEAULT: Cosmic Imperati’ 








MASTERWORKS': Sculpture and prints by the 



by Eugene Atget. Harry Callahan. Salvador Dali. 

Jean Dubuffet. Marcel Duchamp, Aaron Siskind. H.C. 
Westermann and Ossip Zadkine. April 17 through July 
28 at BigTown Oallery in Rochester. Info, 767-9670. 
MICKI COLBECK: -underwater: large oil paintings 
by the Vermont artist that reflect the blue planet's 
liquid in its many guises. Through April 30 at 
Vermont Supreme Court Lobby in Montpelier. Info. 

PLOWING OLD GROUND: VERMONT'S ORGANIC 
FARMING PIONEERS': Black-and-white documen- 
tary photographs by John Nopper, along with 
narratives collected in oral histories by agricultural 
writer Susan Harlow, Through June 1 at Vermont 
History Museum in Montpelier. Info, 479-8519. 
RACHAEL SOPHRIN: Paintings and prints that 
incorporate maps and organic shapes. Through 
April 30 at Local 64 in Montpelier. Info, 595-0605. 
ROBERT A. GOLD: 'Embracing Change: multi- 
media, photorealist images In vivid colors by the 
Vermont artist. Through April 30 at Spotlight 
Gallery in Montpelier. Info, 828-3291. 

SYLVIA GABORI AULT: The jewelry maker shows 

beads. Through April 30 at the Cheshire Cat in 
Montpelier. Info. 223-1981, 


installation created by Thea Alvin, Khara Ledonne, 
Forrest White. Robyn Alvin, Gowri Savoor and Bruce 
Hathaway. Through May 11 at Goddard Art Gallery 
In Montpelier. Info. 322-1685. 


'WE ARE HERE.': Photographs by eight 

photography class. Through May 31 at Plainfield 
Community Center. Info, 655-4606. 



Peter Williams peter 

Williams gets up close and personal 
with Lake Champlain — and these aren't 
your typical landscape paintings. Rather 
than capturing the scenery, Williams 
turns his focus to the interactions of 
light and water, revealing the moods and 
atmospheres of Burlington’s waterfront. 
His oil paintings almost appear abstract, 
zooming in on the simple interplay of air, 
light, water and rocks. Take a closer look 
at All Souls Interfaith Gathering through 
April 30. Pictured: “Ripples.'' 


WENDY HACKETT-MORGAN: 'Animals A 


hat explore the human 


Info. 223-3338. 

Champlain valley 

photographs. April 15 through Mi 


DON ROSS: 'Photographing Quarries." recent w 
including large-scale prints of quarry perspectii 

over the last 20 years. Through May 3 at Jacksc 
Gallery. Town Hall Theater, In Middlebury. Info. 




community members of all ages. Through May 16 

'LINEAR THINKING: SOL LEWITT. MODERN. 
POSTMODERN AND CONTEMPORARY ART 
FROM THE COLLECTION': A LeWitt drawing 
installed by students (through May 5): 'NATURE 
TRANSFORMED: EDWARD BURTYNSKV'S 
VERMONT QUARRY PHOTOGRAPHS IN CONTEXT'. 


in the granite quarries i 
22). At Middlebury Colli 
443-3168. 

MEMBERS' SHOW: 'Vermont Scapes: w 
in a variety of media that reflect the beauty of 
Vermont Through April 30 at Brandon Artists 
Guild. Info. 247-4956. 

STU HALL & CALEB FOSTER: 'Snapping 

mages of the frozen stuff by two 
s following in the footsteps 
zy. Through April 30 at Mt. 
Mansfield Community Television in Richmond. Info, 

by 10 members of the North Chittenden Women's 
Art Collective. Through April 27 at Chaffee 
Downtown Art Center in Rutland. Info, 775-0356. 

northern 

ADRIEN 'YELLOW' PATENAUDE: "Yellow Vistas: 
landscape paintings by the Newport painter. 
Through April 14 at Emile A. Gruppe Gallery in 
Jericho. Info, 899-3211. 


bowls by Toby Fulwiler an 
Trask Reilly. Through Apri 
Cooperative Gallery in Em 


a wall collaboratively painted with JSC sti 
Through April 13 at Julian Scott Memorial 
Johnson State College. Info. 635-1469. 


respectively, the artists show shape-shifting, 
painted wood sculptures, and energetic graphiti 
and charcoal drawings. Through May 15 at West 
Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park in Stowe. Info. 

CONVERSATIONS IN CLOTH': Quilted works by 


Danfort 


Introducing... 

Cuff Bracelets 



Come in and see our new collection of 
elegant yet affordable cuff bracelets, in 
many sizes and designs. 



Do you have an interesting story or 
project you are passionate about? 

Come share your thoughts, ideas and designs at PechaKucha Night. It's 
easy and fun. Each presenter shares 20 slides with each slide appearing 
on screen for 20 seconds. 

PechaKucha Night returns to Burlington on Friday, May 10 with 
a broad range of participants and we are seeking more! If you are 
interested or would like more information please contact Chris at 
656-8582 or email: cdissing@uvm.edu 


To learn more, visit: 


| YouTube at 


www.pechakucha.org EtJ pknbtv 

Sponsored by: 

SEVEN DAYS ■ Vermont 
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NORTHERN SHOWS 


WWW.FLEMINGMUSEUM.ORG / 656.O75O 
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JUNIOR PREVIEW DAY 

RANDOLPH CAMPUS 

Saturday, April 27, 10 am 
If you're a high school student beginning 
your college search process , this is a great 
way to start. Come check out the campus, 
leant about different majors and see yourself 


■it Tech. 


|V E R M O N T| 

n is 


j ! vtc.edu/open-house 800.442.8821 
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I 
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"* Wed., May 1, 5:30-7 p.m. Signal Kitchen (71 Main St., Burlington) 
$5 donation. Info, 802-864-5684. 







Vermont may be an epicenter for farm-to-table 
cuisine, but farmers and restaurateurs still 
grapple with the challenge of getting fresh, 
local food onto your plate. Discuss the topic at 
this foodie salon with Bluebird restaurateur 
Sue Bette, Jericho Settlers Farm co-owner 
Christa Alexander, food system pragmatist 
Sean Buchanan of Black River Produce and 
Vermont Butter and Cheese Creamery 
co-founder Alison Hooper. Seven Days 
co-founder Pamela Polston moderates. 


VeryPnt Federal 
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FREE HORS DOEUVRES INCLUDING SAMPLES FROM: 

VERMONT WHITE VODKA and VERMONT BUTTER AND CHEESE CREAMERY 
CASH BAR INCLUDES: SHIPYARD ALES and DFV WINES 









regional 

'AVA BEGINNINGS': Work by founding and longtime 
AVA artists: Stephanie reininger: Musings; 



CALL TO 
ARTISTS 


of work by midnight, April 30. 
Artist will be selected by May 

work, contact kyle®pJcvt.org 


loves art: The Long 
Trail Brewing Company, in 
partnership with Burlington 
City Arts, is commissioning 
an artist for a new line of fine 
craft ales that the company 
will be releasing this summer. 
The winning artwork will be 
featured on the bottle label of 
Long Trail's Imperial Pumpkin 


Info, burlingtoncityarts.org/ 


submissions for all forms of 
performance, including music, 
dance, theater, storytelling, 
poetry and high-wir 


Please include phone number, 


email contact and supportive 
material. Info, 598-4819. 

ART QUILT CALL TO ARTISTS: 

The NCCCA Arts Center seeks 

deadline: April 12. No entry fee. 
Info, plattsburgharts.org or 
galleryOplattsburgharts.org. 

MONTPELIER CITY HALL 
PLAZA: Seeking great public 

least a five-month display 
period. S2013 to be awarded 


ANNUAL MEMBERS' SHOW: 

The Carving Studio and 
Sculpture Center announces 


May 18 through June 30. All 

arts-educatlon organization 
have the opportunity to show 
their work in this popular 
exhibition. Reception: May 18. 


to exhibit, info, 438-2097, 
infoOcarvingstudio.org. 

ADIRONDACK COAST 
ARTWAYS PROJECT: Artists 

in their medium of choice, 

to paint, ink. pencil, mixed 
media, textiles, mosaics, glass, 
photography, collage, fiber art 
and graphic art High- 


300 dpi) should be submitted 
by 5 p.m., May 5. to gallery® 

ONE-WORD GROUP ART 


Arts is inspired by children's 
literature, including stories, 
poetry and songs. Deadline: 
April 26. Exhibit Dates: 

June 4 through July 6. Info, 
studioplacearts.com. 
OUTDOOR ART DAY: Calling 

crafters for a fun day creating 
art outdoors, May 18. All 

welcome. Bring friends, your 
own supplies and set up at 
designated sites. Registration: 

Reception: 3-5 p.m. Sponsor 
Milton Artists' Guild. Pre- 


yahoo.com. 

WE ARE FAMILY: SUBMIT NOW 

Calling for photo submissions, 

the characters that make your 
family truly one of a kind. info. 


ART+SOUL: Art+Soul brings 


Lake Champlain-watershed- 
inspired artwork sold at a 
50/50 fundraiser this June. 
Visit artandsouivLorg for 

BRANDON ARTISTS GUILD 


Darkroom Gallery is calling 
photographers of all ages, 


for the 2013 Champlain Valley 
24. darkroomgallery.com/ 




OVERWEIGHT SUBJECTS WANTED 

Are your medical risks affected by the type of fat your body stores? Healthy overweight 
AND lean people ( 1 8-40 yr) needed for an 8-week NIH study. Participants will receive 
all food for 8 weeks and $2500 upon completion of the study. 

iSlTY 


Hi, Honey,.. 

NEW!!! on the Mezzanine at Homeport 



Honey House Naturals Bee Bar (made in USA1 1 3.99 

. Lotion bar that works as an emollient 
even on the driest skin 
. 6 different scents: Natural, Sweet Honey, 
Hawaiian, Vanilla, Lavender, 
and Spring Meadow 
. Made with Shea Butter, Jojoba Oil, 

Cocoa Butter, Beeswax 
. No chemicals to irritate skin, anti-bacterial 
non-inflamatory 

. The warmth of your hands work with the oils 


52 Church St., Burlington, VT 
on the Marketplace 863-4644 
www.homeportonline.com 
Locally Owned 29 years 





movies 


The Gatekeepers ★★★★★ 


N 


agents. Secret i: 


s. Dirty secrets. This isn't surprising, 
given that it consists of interviews with six 
former heads of Shin Bet, Israel’s ultra-se- 
cret counterterrorism agency. Many secrets 
are revealed and examined in director Dror 
Moreh's mind-blowingly fine film. If I have 
a quibble, it's that he never reveals the most 
tantalizing secret of all: how the hell he 
pulled it off. 

Think of today's most shadowy Ameri- 
can spy masters, spooks such as CIA bosses 
John Brennan, Leon Pnnetta, David Petraeus 
and Michael Morell. Or the even shadowier 
people they report to — national intelligence 
Directors such as John Negroponte or David 
Gompert. Now try to picture them agree- 
ing to spill the beans with unreserved can- 
dor about the most sensitive, controversial, 
borderline-illegal things they’ve ever done 
behind a closed door. While being filmed. It 
simply doesn't happen. 

Except Moreh, a former cinematogra- 
pher whose only other directing credit is for 
Sharon, a 2008 documentary about the Is- 


raeli prime minister, somehow made it hap- 
pen. The result is must-see stuff for anyone 
whose interests include matters such as his- 
tory, geopolitics and, um, the survival of the 
human species. 

These are princes of darkness. Angels of 
death. Watch a Bond film or a movie like Mu- 
nich; these are the all-powerful puppet mas- 
ters of which the puppet masters in those 
pictures are pale imitations. I frequently 
flashed back to characters and scenarios 
from Zero Dark Thirty as I watched Moreh's 
meditation on the vicious cycle that is the 
war on terror, and I came away considering 
his in many respects the more honest, revela- 
tory work. 

Neither their names nor faces will be fa- 
miliar. Avraham Shalom, Yaakov Peri, Carmi 
Gillon, Ami Ayalon, Avi Dichter and Yuval 
Diskin have never before been interviewed 
about their work, which is so dangerous that 
the head of Shin Bet is the only member of 
the agency whose name is disclosed to the 

What the viewer will find depressingly 
familiar in the film is the pointless, emi- 
nently preventable tragedy of the Israeli- 
Palestinian stalemate. Making effective use 


MISSION STATEMENT 

Ami Ayalon (1996-2000) is one 
of six former Shin Bet heads who 
share an unexpected perspective 
on Israel's war on terror in Moreh's 

Oscar-nominated documentary. -a* 

WA.m 

[*l 

We'dki 

whoever trii 

id to kill us. 


of archival video, Moreh does a masterful job 
of recapping the bloody history of the region 
from 1967’s Six-Day War to the present. At 
the same time, he elicits unimaginably com- 
pelling color commentary from his subjects 
— men who alternately responded to politi- 
cally motivated crimes against humanity and 
committed them. 

Only a handful of human beings in the 
world have been where these six have been 
and seen what they have seen. Their ac- 
counts of attacks by and against their en- 
emies make the average spy novel read like 
something out of Mother Goose. But, as hor- 
rifyingly fascinating as they are, the war sto- 
ries told by these highly intelligent, unabash- 
edly haunted men are not the scariest thing 
in The Gatekeepers. 

Here's what will make your blood run 
cold: These are mad men, guys who know 
everything there is to know about the history 


of violence committed against Israel by the 
frustrated and the fanatic. But, surprisingly, 
their nation's enemies aren't the objects of 
their contempt. 

To a man, each sees the country's future as 
bleak because of the refusal of successive ad- 
ministrations to take the common-sense step 
of engaging with victims of the occupation 
— which Shalom compares to the brutal Ger- 
man occupations of World War II — and co- 
operating in the creation of a Palestinian state. 
Terrorists aren't the real problem, the six as- 
sert Their country’s political leaders are. 

Military might doesn’t necessarily make 
right, as these wearily eloquent veterans of 
endless struggle have learned the hard way. 
“The tragedy of Israel's public security de- 
bate," Ayalon laments, “is that we win every 
battle but lose the war.” 

RICK KISONAK 


REVIEWS 


Evil Dead ★★★ 



I 

£ 11 you really need to know about 

5 11 the Evil Dead remake is that it 

5 \ will appeal to moviegoers who 

> B B can imagine, under the right Con- 
or ditions, enjoying scenes where hapless char- 
acters hack off their own limbs. Those who 
cringed reading that sentence should stay 

jn home, but then, they probably never had this 

£ flick on their must-see lists, 
o It’s the story of the worst detox ever. The 
” sad junkies of TV's “Intervention” have noth- 
5 ing on Mia (Jane Levy), whose friends bring 

° her to a remote cabin to get the monkey off 
her back. After Mia drops her stash of junk 
down a well, things go downhill fast. When 

> she attempts to book it through the woods, 
° the woods have other plans. Kinky, demonic 
“ plans. Our heroine's friends insist on prac- 
vt ticing tough love, even when she's vomiting 

geysers of blood, attacking them with pointy 
objects and matter-of-factly announcing, 
“You’re all going to die tonight." 

Meanwhile, the film’s other characters 
struggle with an ailment peculiar to horror 
vi movies: a blase acceptance of discoveries 

> that would make most of us run for the hills. 
Z A basement full of ritually slaughtered ani- 
§ mals? Let’s clean it up. A book bound in hu- 


man skin with “Don’t read this book” scrib- 
bled on the first page? Let’s read it. Better 
yet, let's recite the mysterious incantations 

It’s hard to be scared by tropes this silly, 
but then. Evil Dead movies have never been 
about scares. Sam Raimi's 1981 The Evil Dead 
was a masterpiece of creative, low-budget 
shock and gore, but not of terror per se; it 
had a strain of campy humor that flowered in 
the director's two sequels. 

In other words, this “cabin in the woods” 
horror subgenre had already thoroughly dis- 
mantled and mocked itself before last year's 
The Cabin in the Woods came along and add- 
ed a brilliant level of meta-mockery. (That 
film built a mythology to explain the genre’s 
ritual slaughter of pretty young people.) 

What, then, can the director of a remake 
possibly do with Evil Dead that hasn’t al- 
ready been done? Besides increasing the 
budget, not a lot. It’s to the credit of first- 
time feature director Fede Alvarez, working 
under the aegis of coproducer Raimi, that he 
turns out a less redundant retread than most. 

Alvarez doesn't succeed in making Evil 
Dead terrifying, but he does make it as prodi- 
giously intense and gory for our time as the 


original was for its own. He pays loving trib- 
ute to the young Raimi's inspired shenani- 
gans (such as the camera hurtling through 
the woods to represent a demonic presence). 
Most importantly, he relies on practical ef- 
fects rather than CGI for the bloody, disgust- 
ing parts — which, by the time a literal rain 
of blood starts falling, constitute most of the 

What Alvarez doesn’t do is find a consis- 
tent tone. On the one hand, he encourages us 
to take the film seriously by introducing the 
addiction storyline and a fraught relation- 
ship between Mia and her brother (Shiloh 
Fernandez), who hasn't been supporting her 
in her dark hours. On the other hand, the 


characters continue to act as unaccountably 
foolish as they did in previous versions, a 
proud tradition that the script acknowledges 
in moments of snarky self-awareness. 

The actors play along gamely, and their 
deadpan responses to inconceivable horrors 
enliven Evil Dead with occasional comedy. 
The movie's attempts at emotional catharsis 
lack weight, but the sheer excess of Grand 
Guignol brings its own fun, like a carnival 
ride that refuses to stop. None of this needed 
to be done (again), but it might have been 
done worse. In a review of a horror remake, 
that's practically gushing praise. 

MARGOT HARRISON 




MOVIE CLIPS 



NEW IN THEATERS 

42: Chadwick Boseman plays Jackie Robinson 
in this biopic about the ground-breaking 
African American baseball player. With Harrison 
Ford. Christopher Meloni and Nicole Beharie. 
Brian (A Knight's Tale ) Helgeland directed. 

(128 min. PG-13. Capitol, Essex. Majestic, Roxy. 

NO: Can cheesy commercials help defeat politi- 
cal tyranny? That's the question posed by this 
Oscar-nominated satire in which Gael Garcia 
Bernal plays an ad man tasked with convincing 
the Chilean populace to vote against General 
Pinochet, Pablo Larrain directed. (95 min. R. 

THE PLACE BEYOND THE PINES: Ryan Gosling 
plays a motorcycle-stunt driver who turns 
to crime to support his kid in this ambitious 
drama from director Derek (B/ue Valentine ) 
Cianfrance. Eva Mendes, Bradley Cooperand 
Ray Liotta also star. (140 min, R. Roxy. Savoy) 
SCARY MOVIE S: This year, Hollywood in its 
infinite wisdom saw fit to give us two horror 
spoofs focused on the Paranormal Activity 
franchise. This one features Simon Rex. Ashley 
Tisdale, cameos from Charlie Sheen and 
Lindsay Lohan and a rather belated riff on Black 
Swan. Malcolm 0. (Souf Men) Lee directed. (85 
min. PG-13. Bijou, Paramount Essex. Majestic, 
Palace, Sunset Welden) 

TATTOO NATION: Eric Schwartz’s documentary 
tel Is the story of how tattooing shook off its 
stigma in the U.S. and became a popular art 
form. (86 min, NR. Roxy) 

NOW PLAYING 

ADMISSION* **1/2 In this comedy, Tina Fey 
plays an uptight Princeton admissions officer 
who suspects she's discovered the son she gave 
up for adoption at an alternative school. With 
Paul Rudd and Nat Wolff. Paul (About a Boy) 
weitz directed. (107 min. PG-13) 


ratings 

* = refund, please 

★ * = could've been worse, but not a lot 
**★ = has its moments: so-so 
**** = smarter than the average bear 
**★** = as good as it gets 
RATINGS ASSIGNED TO MOVIES NOT REVIEWED 
BY RICK KIS0NAK OR MARGOT HARRISON ARE 
COURTESY OF METACRITIC.COM. WHICH AVERAGES 
SCORES GIVEN BY THE COUNTRY'S MOST WIDELY 
READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 


THE CALL** Halle Berry plays a 911 operator 
who finds herself up against a serial killer after 
she takes a call from an abductee in this thriller 
from Brad (7he Machinist) Anderson, with 
Abigail Breslin and Morris Chestnut. (95 min, R) 
THE CROODS*** In this animated family 
adventure, a prehistoric family explores the 
wide world after they're forced out of their 
comfy cave. With the voices of Nicolas Cage. 
Ryan Reynolds and Emma Stone. Kirk De Micco 
and Chris (How to Train Your Dragon ) Sanders 
directed. (98 min. PG) 

ESCAPE FROM PLANET EARTH **1/2 The 

scary aliens are us in this family animation 
about a heroic astronaut from the planet Baab 
(voiced by Brendan Fraser] who responds to 
a distress call from Earth. With Rob corddry. 
James Gandolfini and Sarah Jessica Parker. Cal 
Brunker directed. (90 min. PG) 

EVIL DEAD***: For the last time. kids, if you 
find a creepy old book full of demonic symbols 
... don't read the freakin' thing! The classic 
"cabin in the woods" horror flick gets a remake 
from Fede Alvarez, making his feature directo- 
rial debut. Shiloh Fernandez. Jessica Lucas and 
Jane Levy star. (91 min, R.) 

THE GATEKEEPERS*****: six former 
leaders of Israel's secret-service agency talk 
frankly about their conflict-ridden occupation 
in this Oscar-nominated documentary from 
Dror Moreh. which stirred up controversy in its 
native land. (90 min. NR.) 

G.l. JOE: RETALIATION**: Retaliation for 
what? Honestly, we don't remember what hap- 
pened in the first G.L Joe, but Dwayne Johnson 
is on board this time, the president is trying to 
terminate the super-soldier program, and there 
will be explosions. With Channing Tatum, Bruce 
Willis and Adrianne Palicki. Jon M. (Step Up 30) 
Chu directed. (110 min. PG-13) 

THE HOST**l/2: Stephenie Meyer's only non- 
Twilight bestseller asked: If an alien parasite 
took over your body, would it still be in love with 
your boyfriend? Andrew [In Time) Niccol directs 
the film version of the sci-fi romance, and 
Saoirse Ronan. Max Irons and Diane Kruger star. 

THE INCREDIBLE BURT WONDERSTONE** 

A superstar magician (Steve Carell) tries to 
rekindle his faith in his craft in this comedy 
involving many sparkly costumes, much like 
Blades of Glory. Also starring Jim Carrey, Steve 
Buscemi, James Gandolfini. Alan Arkin. Olivia 
Wilde and Jay Mohr. Don Scardino directed. (101 

NOW PLAYING »P.83 


Hey Curty Q'irf! 

salon one 

curl clinic 

Spring is in theHair. 

122 Zephyr Rd 1 802.878.4232 
Williston,VT 05495 | 802.793.5854 

Salon One Curl Clinic offers everything needed to 
give your curls a new start, embrace your curls 

J and five a curly lifestyle. 

> IVe created a salon 

experience especially for you. 

Now taking appointments that include a 
complimentary ten point 


iouingfy, £ori $an<5sftau> 


Deva Curl Architect 


i Citizens Bank 



ROCKE 

SHOP 


at mniN street landing 


APRIL 17 • 8Rtn • $5 SUGGESTED DONATION 

Tim BRICK 

^^^THE DUPONT BROTHERS . 


SUPPORT LOCPL mUSIC! 

One Wednesday a month November through April, a Vermont-based singer 
songwriter and a band, will perform in the family-friendly Black Box Theater 
at the Main Street Landing Performing Arts Center located on the corner of 
College Street and Lake Street in Burlington. Live simulcast on 1 05.9FM 
the Radiator, the TV channels of RETN, and bigheavyworld.com. 

PANEL PROGRAM APRIL 17, 7PM: 

GETTING PRESS! 

For more information, visit mainstreetlanding.com or bigheavyworld.com. 

"Rocket Shop* is Big Heavy World's local music radio hour, every Wednesday night at 8pm on 1 05 9FM The Radiator. 




„ SEVENJAYS ^ Si 







A DOCUMENTARY ABOUT 

LYME DISEASE 

Friday, April 19, 6:30 pm 
Panel discussion to follow. 
Essex Alliance Church 
Fellowship Hall 

37 Old Stage Road, Essex Junction 
Info: 802-922-0316 


MERRILL'S ROXY CINEMA PRESENTS 


I 



the PHANTOM 
oftheOPERA 


NIGHT OF THE 
LIVING DEAD 

WITH LIVE MUSICAL ACCOMPANIMENT BY THE 

ANDREW ALDEN ENSEMBLE 


FRIDAY, APRIL 12TH 
THE PHANTOM OFTHEOPERA 7PM 
NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD 10PM 

SATURDAY, APRIL 13TH 
THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA 2PM 
NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD 7PM, 10PM 

SUNDAY APRIL 14TH 
THE PHANTOM OFTHEOPERA 2PM 
NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD 7PM, 10PM 


ALL SHOWS TICKETS $15 

MERRILLTHEATRES.NET 


SHO\Ntimes 


















cowering from the rampaging T. rex, but have 
you seen it all In postconverted 3-0? Oo you 
need to? Probably not, but Steven Spielberg's 

and terrifying — on the big screen. With Laura 
Dern, Jeff Goldblum and Sam Neill. (127 min, 


OLYMPUS HAS FALLEN***l/2 file president 
(Aaron Eckhart) has been kidnapped by terror- 
ists. and only a disgraced ex-secret serviceman 
(Gerard Butler) can save him in this thriller 
from director Antoine {Training Day) Fuqua, 
With Morgan Freeman and Angela Bassett, (119 
min, R) 

ON THE ROAD** Walter Salles directed this 
adaptation of Jack Kerouac's Beat bible about 

of new ways to live, starring Sam Riley, Garrett 
Hedlund and Kristen Stewart. (124 min, R.) 

OZ THE GREAT AND POWERFUL**l/2 The 

trend begun by Tim Burton's Alice in Wonderland 
continues with this eye-candy prequel to 7he 


Wizard of Oz in which the titular magician, played 



with degrees of mental illness who forge an 
oddball bond in this dark romantic comedy 
from director David 0. (The Fighter ) Russell. 
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JIRO DREAMS OF SUSHI 




The prescreening cocktail hour 
features FREE sushi snacks from 

Linda Furiya of Yum Dragon 
Dumplings and a cash bar with 
DFV Wines. Shipyard brews and 
Vermont White Vodka. 


Sunday. April 28, 4 p.m. 
Palace 9 Cinemas 
South Burlington, $7.50 

To some, sushi is just 
raw Fish. To Jiro Ono, it’s 
a life's work. This film 
examines the relentless 
pursuit of perfection that 
has won Ono's 10-seat 
Tokyo restaurant three 
Michel in stars and famous 
fans, including chef Joel 
Robuchon. Like the best 
sushi, it will touch your 
heart and your taste buds. 


Verx&nt Federal 



APRIL 26 -MAY 5 



fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.29) CALCOKU & SUDOKU (PC-4) & CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 




LULU EIGHTBALL 


JEN SORENSEN 


BEE JOBS AfTER THE WVE COLLAPSE 




FREELANCE POLU RATION 
CONSueu)' 50 HAR0 T o n.D 
Sltve* &LEAM1MC,, 



DWtSTIC WORKER IN HIVES Of OTHER INSECTS 



REDESIGN 

YOUR 

WEEKEND 


re view 

is a curated round-up of all things visual 
arts In Vermont: art shows, receptions, 
events, news, jobs and classes. 


ART WORKS, WALKS O WORDS 


Subscribe by Thursday, April 18 

at sevendaysvt. 
com/review Small Dog 

and be entered 
to win an iPad 
from Small Dog Electronics! Winners 
announced in re:View on April 19. 


■ £ 1 ' 




NEWS QUIRKS 


BY ROLAND SWEET j 


Curses, Foiled Again 

After someone threw rocks with 
threatening messages and misspelled 
words through the window of Judge 
Frank T. Carpenter, investigators in 
Hudson County, N.J., named Dennis 
Sabol, 47, as their suspect. Carpenter 
explained that when he dismissed Sab- 
ol’s complaint against two men Sabol 
said assaulted him, “Sabol became in- 
censed to the point that he screamed at 
the top of his lungs, ‘F you!’” The judge 
and court officials confirmed their 
suspicion by comparing the handwrit- 
ing on the rocks and paperwork Sabol 
had previously filled out. When police 
had Sabol, who happened to be at the 
courthouse paying a fine, write some of 
the words appearing on the rocks, he 
misspelled the same words the same 
way. (The Jersey Journal) 

Problem Solved 

Gordon Wozniak, a city councilor in 
Berkeley, Calif., proposed funding the 
United States Postal Service with a tax 
on email. “There should be something 
like a bit tax," he said while city of- 
ficials tried to halt the sale of a post 
office building due to a decline in busi- 
ness. "I mean a bit tax could be a cent 
per gigabit, and they would still make, 
probably, billions of dollars a year.” 

(San Francisco's KCBS-TV) 


Incongruity of the Week 

A 46-foot-long statue of Pope John 
Paul II, thought to be the biggest statue 
of the late pontiff, is being installed 
in Miniature Park in Czestochowa, 
Poland. (The Washington Post) 

Finding My Religion 

During the trial of Robert Mackey, 44, 
one of two men charged with beating a 
41-year-old woman to death and then 
using their tree-trimming tools to lop 
off her head, former roommates of 
the suspects testified they overheard 
Mackey and Paul Trucchio confess 
to the crime and discuss how to get 
away with it. One plan was to make the 
victim’s head, the only part of her that 
investigators found, vanish by pray- 
ing to a small concrete alligator. “They 
used to pray to an alligator and rub 
its head, like a nutjob,” witness Louis 
Caroleo told a jury in Broward County, 
Fla. “They said it was the alligator god. 
They hoped the alligator would eat the 
evidence." (South Florida Sun-Sentinel) 

Police were called to a Motor Vehicle 
Commission office in South Brunswick, 
N.J., after Aaron Williams, 25, refused 
to remove a pasta strainer on his head 
for his driver's license photo. A police 
report said Williams announced he 
was a Pastafarian, a follower of the 
Church of the Flying Spaghetti Mon- 
ster, and that “his pasta strainer was 


a religious head covering,” which was 
his right to wear. “Had it been a turban 
or a head scarf, or something from a 
mainstream religion,” Williams said 
after eventually removing the strainer 
for his picture, “then it would’ve been 
fine.” (In 2011, Austrian Pastafarian 
Niko Aim was finally allowed to wear 
a strainer for his driver’s license photo 
after trying unsuccessfully for three 
years.) (The Huffington Post) 

My Bad 

Federal prosecutors charged John K. 
Rosenbaum Jr. with causing a desper- 
ate search in south Georgia by showing 
up at a hospital in St. Mary’s claiming 
he was bitten by a black mamba. Anti- 
venom was rushed to Rosenbaum from 
Jacksonville, Fla., and federal, state 
and local investigators spent more than 
500 man-hours hunting for the snake. 
Authorities accused Rosenbaum of 
seeking fame as someone who survived 
a deadly bite by one of the world’s 
deadliest snakes, but his lawyer, James 
Newton, said Rosenbaum made the 
misleading claim unintentionally 
because he was delirious after being 
bitten by a different snake: his pet 
Egyptian banded cobra. (Associated 
Press) 

Drone On 

A hobbyist identifying himself as “Milo 
Danger” posted a YouTube video of a 


drone with mounted paintball pistols 
armed with “non-lethal,” 11 mm 
paintballs peppering human-shaped 
targets from overhead. Milo bought 
the drone and paintball gun online 
and downloaded piloting software, 
claiming the entire project took no 
more than a dozen hours and cost 
less than $ 2000 . “I wanted to show 
an inevitability of what I think will 
happen with these drones,” Milo said. 
(The Washington Times) 

Short Fuses 

Police in New Albany, Ind., accused 
Cody Burns, 18, of stabbing his father 
in the chest for telling his son to pull 
up his pants. (Louisville, Ky.’s WLKY- 
TV) 

When city attorney Mike Gridley got in 
his face and called him a “moron” dur- 
ing a debate in Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
Councilman Steve Adams called 911 
and asked “to have an officer respond." 
Adams also filed an ethics complaint 
against Gridley with the Idaho State 
Bar. When he then reported Gridley’s 
action to Mayor Sandy Bloem, he said 
she “raised her fist (at me) and said she 
had half a mind to punch my nose off 
my face.” At that point, Adams admit- 
ted the 911 call might have been exces- 
sive. (Boise’s KTVB-TV) 


BLISS BY HARRY BLISS 


TED RALL 
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TW» Mjlill WWH by TOM TOMORROW 


THE PULSE-POUNDING ADVENTURES OF 

«5PARKman 

//V/<S TER 

MY SPARKY-S6NSE 15 TINGLING! 

MAKES PERFECT SENSE TO ME! 
WHAT YOU DON'T KNOW CAN'T 
HURT You; 

ARE YOU SUGGESTING YOU'RE IN- 
DIFFERENT TO THIS CREEPING 
ASSAULT ON OUR MOST BASIC CIVIL 
LIBERTIES— BECAUSE YOU SUPPORT 

THE POLITICIAN CURRENTLY IN 
CONTROL OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH? 

ANYWAY X TRUST THE PRESIDENT 

TO USE THIS POWER FOR GOOD 

AND NOT EVIL.' 

\ \ INO QUESTION 

V l 1 ABOUT THAT! 

i»H“j % \j 

1 SO TH£ SUPREME COURT HAS 
RULED THAT AMERICANS CANY 
SUE THE GOVERNMENT OVER 
SECRET DOMESTIC SPYING— 

.com., .twitter.com/tomtomorrow 

1 -BECAUSE IT IS Too SECRET 

1 TO PROVE ANY DAMAGES' 

UH OH. I SUPPOSE WE ALL KNOW 
WHAT THIS MEANS. 

SPARKMAN— NOTHING HAPPENED! 
WHY DIDN'T THE RAY ZAP THEM INTO 

WELL, OLD CHUM— ACCORDING To 9 

THESE READOUTS— 

\ 1 1 I 5EE NO OTHER OPTION, 

\| | BLINKSTER— BUT TO DEPLOY— 

ihau 

IN WHICH THE CONSEQUENCES OF 
THEIR INDIFFERENCE WOULD QUICKLY 
become APPARENT ? 

IHMM — WELL — AH! I SEE 

|the problem; 

-WE ALREADY LIVE IN THAT REALITY, g 

- THE HEM -HANDED RAT OF 


c 

NEXT! THE DEATH op IRONIC JUSTICE! 4- 
SO WHAT IF THE PRESIDENT HAS ® 
A SECRET "KILL LIST"? IT'S NOT ? 
LIKE X M ON IT. 1 £ 










G EM I N I ( May 21- June 20): If you play poker, 
the odds are one in 649.740 that you will get 
a royal flush. That’s an ace, king, queen, jack 
and 10 of one suit. As for drawing a straight 
flush — any five consecutive cards of one 
suit — the odds are one in 72.192. Judging 
from the current astrological omens. Gemini. 
I’d say your chance of getting one of those 
hands is far better than usual — maybe one in 
88.000 for the royal flush and one in 8888 for 
the straight flush. 8ut those still aren't great 
odds. On the other hand, getting a flush - 


German theologian Martin 
Luther (1483-1546) was a central 
figure in the rebellion against the 
Catholic Church that led to the 
Protestant Reformation. You’ll 
never guess where he was when 
he was struck by the epiphany 
that became the core axiom of 
his new religion. I’ll tell you: 
He was sitting on the toilet in 
the Wittenberg Monastery. The 
Holy Spirit gave him the crucial 
knowledge then and there, or so 
he testified. In this spirit, Aries, 
keep a very open mind about 
where you will be and what you 
will be doing when your illumina- 
tions arrive this week. 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20): Your task 
is to uncover the semi-happy ending that 
was hidden back in the story’s beginning. 
Once you do that, you may be able to create 
a graceful and honorable climax. In fact. I 
don’t think you will be able to bring about the 
semi-happy ending any other way. It’s crucial 
that you return to the original flash of Inspira- 
tion — the time when all the plot lines that 
eventually developed were first germinating. 
You need to remember fate’s primal promise. 
You've got to read the signs you missed in the 


; of the sa 


•mally or 


a soul at times,’’ she says. "No one’s got it no 
stop, for keeps. Day after day. year after ye 
may pass without it. For every thousand cc 


s. it participates ii 


= if ev 


in 509. but these days it's pretty likely for 
you. The moral of the story, not just for when 
you're playing cards, but in whatever you do: 
Expect really good luck, but not miraculous, 
out-of-this-world luck. 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): "Wherever 
you stand, be the soul of that place.” wrote 
the poet Rumi. This is excellent advice for 
you right now, Cancerian. You are nearing 
the peak of your power to express yourself 
with beautiful accuracy. You have more skill 
than usual at understanding and conveying 
the interesting truth. As a result you're in a 

receptive to being moved by your heartfelt 
intelligence. So please do more than simply 
push for greater efficiency, order and disci- 
pline. Those things are good, but I hope you 
will also bea radiant role model whoexempli- 
fies what it means to be soulful. 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): Golden Rock is a 
Buddhist holy site in Burma. It’s a small 
pagoda built on top of a giant boulder that 
in turn seems to be precariously balanced at 
the edge of a down-sloping bed of rock. How 
does the boulder remain stationary? Why 
doesn't it roll off the edge? It appears to defy 
gravity. Legend says that it’s held in place by a 
single strand of hair from the Buddha’s head. I 
suspect that many of you Leos will soon have 
access to a tricky asset with resemblances to 


VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): It’s Soul- 
Searching Season: a good time to go in search 

lines from "A Few Words on the Soul," a poem 
by Polish poet Wislawa Szymborska. "We have 


since it prefers silence. It’s picky: our hustling 
for a dubious advantage and creaky machi- 
nations make it sick. Joy and sorrow aren't 
two different feelings for it. It attends us 
only when the two are joined. We can count 
on it when we’re sure of nothing and curious 
about everything. It wont say where it comes 
from or when its taking off again, though it’s 
clearly expecting such questions. We need it 
but apparently it needs us for some reason 
too." (Translation by Stanislaw Baranczak and 
Clare Cavanagh. Read the whole poem here: 
tinyurl.com/SearchSoul.) 

LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 22): ”1 do not believe 
in God." said Mexican painter Diego Rivera, 

friend Tanya has a similar philosophy. "I don't 

matter." she says. "But I do believe in Patti 
Smith." Do you have a God-substitute. Libra? 
Or. if you do have faith in a Cosmic Wow, is 
there also a more approachable, second-tier 
source of divinity you love? According to my 
reading of the astrological omens, you would 
really benefit from feeling an intimate kind of 
reverence right now — a tender devotion for 
something higher and brighter that awakens 
the sleeping part of your lust for life. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): This would be 
an excellent time to stage staring contests 
with yourself in the mirror. There's a high 

you'll also have great success whenever you 


try tc 


nalysis 


rding to 


; astrological omens, you've got 

and self-deceptions out of their hiding places. 
One more thing. Scorpio: Have you ever con- 
sidered how fun it might be to wash your own 
brain and kick your own butt? Now would be 
an excellent time to experiment with those 
radical acts of healing. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): "It's so 
hard to forget pain, but its even harder to 
remember sweetness," writes novelist Chuck 
Palahniuk. "We have no scar to show for hap- 
piness. We learn so little from peace." Your 
assignment in the coming days, Sagittarius. 


is to prove Palahniuk wrong. As the surges of 
joy ripens into bright blooming bliss, imprint 

member them for the rest of your life. Make 
these breakthrough moments into talismans 
that will serve as magical spells whenever 
you need rejuvenation in the future. 

CAPRICORN( Dec. 22-Jan. 19): Philosopher 
Ludwig Wittgenstein had his priorities 
straight. This is what he said about his profes- 
sion: "In philosophy the race is won by the one 
who can run slowest — the one who crosses 
the finish line lasL" Ifs my belief Capricorn, 
that a similar rule should apply to you in the 
coming days — no matter what project you're 
working on or goal you're trying to accomplish. 
Proceed slowly enough to be absolutely thor- 
ough. meticulous and conscientious. As you 

you dare. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): In Samuel 
Beckett's novel Mol/oy, the main character 
talks about a long overland journey he took 
on foot and by bicycle. Before the trip, he 
had read somewhere that when people are 
lost in a forest, they often imagine they're 
moving in a straight line when in fact they’re 
going in a circle. That’s why, during his own 
travels, he intentionally walked In a circle, 
hoping thereby to go straight. Although this 
might sound like a loopy strategy, Aquarius. 
I think it will make sense for you to adopt in 
the coming week. Your apparent path may be 
very different, maybe even opposite, to your 
actual path. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): Are you in com- 
petition with someone who is doing mediocre 
work? Do you find it incomprehensible that 
anyone would pay attention to that weak ex- 
pression instead of flocking to your beautiful 
vibe? If so. here's my advice. Withdraw your 
attention from your inferior opponent. Don't 
waste a minute feeling jealous or resentful 
or incredulous. Instead, concentrate your 
energy on making your production so strong 
and smart and irresistible that you simply 
overshadow and overwhelm your rival's. 



Daycare $17 
Boarding $30 par night 
Bus $5 ana way 
Bus $ 1 0 round trip 


Gulliver's Doggie Daycare 


802.860.1144 

59 Industrial Avenue Ulillisten, VT 05495 

uiumi.doggicdavcare.com 
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SEVEN DAYS 

KRMIRIS Vermonters 


For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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Fun. Dance on Saturdays at the club. 



BUILDING NEW LIFE. SEEKING HEART 

Seeking friend or partner. I like hiking 






CURIoUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company. 

1 ~~ I See photos of 

this person online. 


IVTEIM Aeek^WSlVIBM 

COLLEGE NICKNAME: '21ST-CENTURY 
GENTLEMAN" 

I like to create things. Ben Folds, the 
Postal Service, & electronics all day 
long. Nights out with friends, dancing 

making a homemade meal or grilling 


BestOld_ExFriend_Ray, 22. □ 
INTIMATE ENCOUNTER 

I am nice, sincere, considerate, honest 
generous, quiet strong adaptable. 


have heard many times in referem 
for would be loving, affectionate. 


EASYGOING OL 




SWEET, SULTRY AND SELF-SUFFICIENT 

Are you respectful, kind, fun and outdoorsy — and not just window 
shopping? I have a weak spot for lumberjack types and men who 
read. I love kayaking, biking and paddleboarding. I enjoy abstract 
conversations about the universe, etc., and Grumpy Cat memes 
too. I'm artistic, expressive, passionate and curious. I'm tall and 
curvy. vtgirl1988, 24, Women seeking Men. 

Three things that I want from my ideal mate are... To be a priority 
in his life, not just a fun option for the weekends. A good balance 
of tenderness and the ability to tell-it-like-it-is. Forehead kisses 




SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 

Women READY TO SERVE YOUR MIST 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


READY TO SERVE YOUR MISTRESS? PLEASING, SEXUAL, EXPERIMENTER, 




of Burlington, evawinters, 44. CJ 
MAGICALLY DELICIOUS 


nd will try anything once. 
njoymultipleorgasms.be 
3 anything to please each 


for strings or attachments ... just sex. 
If you are large enough to fill that 

DESPERATELY SEEKING SUSAN OR 

interested in discreet encounters/ 
play. Curvy Caucasian bi woman, d/d 


give up. it might be ft 


MEN 




INSATIABLE, LOOKING FOR NEVI 
ADVENTURE 

I am seeking a lovely to have mi 
blowing experiences with. Or a 
sexy couple to fufill my desire tc 
be completely taken and ravage 


looking for someom 
the boyfriend/girlfriend BS. 


SEX MACHINE 
■eally know how to put 


IT. STRONG, FUN. RELAXED 


of you? Whiskers on my face 



DISCREET BUT NAUGHTY BOY 

fun? I’m not looking for anything specific, 
wants to have fun. see where the 


a! funcouple21. 21, Q 



PLEASING. SEXUAL, EXPERIMENTER. 
EXPERIENCED 



^uJi^wietD dove owl doit... 

mistress W 

maeve Lk 

I am 23-year-old woman who started having sex in 
high school. I've had boyfriends (nothing too serious, 
though), and I think they've all been happy with me 
sexually. The problem is. I don't orgasm. Guys have 
Fingered and gone down on me. I've had sex for what 
seems like hours, but I've never had one of those 
magical orgasms I read about. Meanwhile, the men I 
sleep with get off like it's nothing. Is there something 
wrong with me? Is my clit broken? Don't get me wrong. 

I enjoy sex. I would just like to know what it feels like to 

Signed, 

1WW oiM 

Absolutely nothing is wrong with you. For dudes, 
orgasming is about as easy as counting to 10 (most of 
the time). For women, it's a more complex undertaking, 
where both physical precision and emotional 
wherewithal must be in sync. 

Are you able to orgasm from masturbating? If not. 
or if you've never tried, this is an amazing place to 
start. Listen to me when I tell you: If you don't know 
what makes you come, you can't expect others to 
magically know. Schedule some time with yourself 
and really assess what makes you tick — is it clitoral 
stimulation, vaginal or both? I know women who 
can't come unless both their vagina and clit are being 
stimulated. Its possible you simply haven't found 
your winning combination yet. Invest in a vibrator and 
see what happens. Watch some porn and see if that 
elevates your arousal. Above all else, this journey to 
self pleasure should be fun. fun. fun! 

Once you know what works for you. be ready to 
share your findings with your partners. A mind-blowing 
lady orgasm takes lots of communication — and any 
guy worth your time will be all too happy to listen. 


Get to work, 



* 


Need advice? 

Email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 
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in Supporting our Community 



We will be having 
Free Service Giveaways 
& Product Specials! 


Essex Jet. Shopping Center 8784554 
University Mall 863-2273 

247 Main Street, Burlington 658-6564 


Northern 



limits 

MENTION THIS AD 

& RECEIVE 

10% OFF 


FREE 

RAFFLE 

Sign Up to WIN A$200 PRIZE 




CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

1 | See photos of 

this person online. 







Summer’s coming! 

What's your style? 

fff«\ 


college credit in 7 weeks or less starting June 24, OR choose from 
over a thousand of our standard 12-week courses starting May 20. 

Either way, GGV has you covered 

COMMUNITY^ • transferable credits 
/'■'* T f r • convenient course schedules 
\St V • affordable tuition 
OF VERMONT m • flexible financial aid and scholarship options 

Register Now! yWWW.CCV.edu 800-228-6686 | 


Try our Summer Shorts for 


KeyBank Ott 


Bueno If San# 


What’s Good in 

the ’Hood? 

Download BurlApp for the local lookup on Chittenden County’s.., 

Restaurants & Bars • Shopping • Arts & Entertainment • Attractions 
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VeryP'nt federal 

CREDIT UNION presents 


APRIL 26-MAY 5 


Vermont Foodbank 


Just $1 provides 3 meals 
to Vermonters in need. 

Donate at: vermontrestaurantweek.co 


r Alison He 


Tuesday , April 30, 6:30-9 p.r 


r Pamela Polstc 


special 

events 


by Seven Days and Top Hat 

wins a $500 gift card to Burtc 
flagship store. Limited space. 


D essert comes first J WSLQI 

at this Restaurant IfiTlJ ' { |T I V ^ W 

Week-eve kick-off 
battle where pastry 
chefs from every 
corner of the state 

compete and foodies ^ 

feast. Scores from celebrity judges — Ben & Jerry’s 
co-founder Ben Cohen, “Next Great Baker” runner-up 
Gretel-Ann Fischer and Vermont drag legend Amber 
LeMay — and votes from you decide the winner of 
Vermont Restaurant Week’s Signature Sweet. 

Wednesday, April 24, 7-9 p.m. Higher Ground Ballroom, So. Burlington. 
Tickets: S15 adv./$20, highergroundmusic.com ( this event will sell out) 


it of perfection tha 


S10/S18. 


nt three Miohelin stars 
aus fans, including chef 


April 26. 


lYMCA. 


ednesday, May 1, 5:30-7 p.r. 


$5 donation. 

for farm-to- table euisint 
farmers and restaurateu 
grapple with the challen; 
getting fresh, local food t 


Round out your Restaurant 
Week adventure with this 
“Cuatro de Mayo" finale 
featuring a homemade salsa 
competition, salsa dance less 
and salsa tunes by D J Hector 
Cobeo. Sample treats from 

Vermont White Vodka and ... 
salsa, of course! 


Joel Robuchon. Like the best 
suslu, it will touch your heart and 
your taste buds. The prescreening 
cocktail hour features sushi 
snacks, DFV wines, Shipyard 
brews and Vermont White Vodka. 


Vermont 


100+ locations offer inventive, three-course dinners for 
$15, $25 or $35 per person. Lunch at some eateries is $10 or less! 


Find menus, events and contest info at: 

vermontrestaurantweek.com 


Vermont 
” ’creamery 1 





